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NINA. 


How bright, how glad, how gay, 
To thee, O Nina, dear! 
Day after day slipped smooth away 
Through childhood’s simple joy and simple 
fear. 
Strained by no adverse force, 
Life, like a clear and placid stream 
In some delightful clime, 
Bearing the sky within it like a dream, 
And all the fair reflected shapes of time, 
Flowed on its gentle course ! 
How many a time, oppressed with gloom, 
While sitting in my lonely room, 
And toiling at my task, 
Neglected, humble, wan with care, 
Aspiring, hoping, though I did not dare 
Fate’s laurelled prize to ask, 
Have I been gladdened by that voice of thine, 
Singing, perhaps, some trivial song of mine, 
And listened, and looked up, and felt a thrill 
Come o’er my heart, as over waters still 
A light breeze flutters, and almost forgot, 
Hearing that happy voice, my wretched lot. 


Years went ; the round and rosy face 
Grew fairer, paler ; and as Childhood went, 

Came Maidenhood’s more tender grace 

And thoughtful sentiment : 
And when the first soft airs of Spring 
Wooed the flowers forth, and with a subtle fire 
Stirred in the human heart a vague desire 

For what life cannot bring, 
Often I watched you moving to and fro 
The alleys of the garden-plot below, 
Your white gown ’mid the roses fluttering ; 
And now you paused to train some wandering 
spray 

With almost a caress, 

And now you plucked some last year’s leaf 
away 

That marred its perfectness ; 
Or where the lilies of the valley grew, 
Like them as modest, sweet, and pale of hue, 
You bent to breathe their odour, or to give — 
Almost it seemed as if they must receive 
From you a sweeter odour than they knew. 


Sometimes as lingering there you walked along, 

Humming half consciously some little song, 

You paused, looked up, and saw me, mute and 
still, 

Gazing upon you from my window-sill ; 

And with a voice, so glad and clear, 

It rang like music on my ear — 

You cried, ‘‘ Antonio! look, Antonio, dear!” 

Ah, happy memories ! 

They bring the burning tears into my eyes. 

Oh, speak again, and say, ‘‘ Antonio, dear!” 

Ah, vanished voice ! call to me once again. 

Never! ah, never! in this world of pain, 

No tone like thine my heart will ever thrill. 


NINA. 


Not owning to myself, as there we roved, 
Not knowing, truly knowing, that I loved ; 
And all the while thy pure young thought 
So deeply in my inmost heing wrought, 
That it became a happy part of me — 

And as it were a sweet necessity — 

From which I wanted never to be free. 


Yet never spoke I of my love; so slow, 
So gently in my heart it grew, 
That when it fully came I scarcely know — 
Not bursting into rapture strange and new, 
ae and perfume on the air to pour, 
That from the sense was hidden in the bud 
A little hour before ; 
But slowly rising, like a tide to brim 
My being, widening ever more and more, 
And deepening all my central life with dim 
Unconscious fulness, till life its joy ran o’er. 
Then when I knew at last 
How very dear thou wast, 
I dared not trust my tongue to ease the load 
Of love that lay upon my heart, 
But lonely, silent, and apart, 
Of you I dreamed — for you I hourly prayed — 
Glad of my secret love, but how afraid ! 


’T was but a child’s affection that you bore 
For me —a placid feeling —-nothing more. 
Across your heart, so gentle and serene, 
The burning thrill of love had never been ; 
And childhood scarce had given place 
To maidenhood’s more subtle grace, 
When Death, who darkly walks along 
Amid the gentle and the strong, 
When least we fear to see his face, 
Paused, gazed at you, and took you for his own, 
And all the joy from out my life had flown — 
And I was left of all bereft, 
Too utterly alone. * 


Will earth again renew 

That simple love for me ? — ah, no! 

Spring comes again — again the roses blow — 
But you — ah, me! — not you;. 

Oh! Nina ! in your grassy grave 

I buried what can never grow again ; 

| Life but one perfect joy can have — 

| That in thy grave is lain! 

| — Blackwood’s Magazine. 

| 


| Dr. Jutius RopenBeERG, of Berlin, togeth- 
| er with Mr. E. Dohm (the well-known editor 
| of the Kladderadatsch), are preparing for publi- 
cation on the Ist of December the first number 
| of anew monthly, Der Salon, which, as the pro- 
| spectus has it, will try to unite some of the 
principal features of the English magazine with 





w. wis 


Oft when the spring its perfumed violets strewed | those of the French Revue. The list of contrib- 


Along the greensward ’neath the ilex wood, 
I strolled with you. how many an afternoon, 
In the perfection of the early June — 


utors combines the names of most of the cele- 
| brated poets, and novelists with those of the best 
' known essayists of Germany. 
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From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. 
BY AN AMERICAN FENIAN. 


There is no doubt about the bona fides of this 
Article. It is written, as it purports to be, by an 
American Citizen, and a a member of the 
Fenian brotherhood. It would be absurd for the 
Conductor of this Magazine to disavow participa- 
tion in the sentiments of the writer ; he hopes that 
the public have known him too long and too well 
to require any such assurance. But, while Fenian- 
ism is the alarmist topic of the day, no one knows the 
exact meaning-of the parrot-cry which every one is 
repeating ; and as Fenian Literature is not to be 
found in English society, it may be well to learn, 
from authentic sources, the wishes, hopes, and ma- 
chinations of the Brotherhood. — E. Y. 


Ir is very singular that Englishmen can- 
not be induced to listen to reason in regard 
to Ireland. Your journals are continually 
discussing the Irish question, and your pub- 
lic men are constantly talking about it; 
but they base their discussions upon totally 
wrong premises, and they talk about it 
without at all understanding the funda- 
mental facts of the case. The result is, 
that all the articles in the papers and all 
the speeches in and out of Parliament, 
amount to nothing, and Ireland is now 
more than ever a sharp thorn in the side of 
self-complacent John Bull. 

After so mary years of failure, one would 
suppose that Englishmen would begin to 
doubt the infallibility of their own views ; 
and feel disposed to hear and consider the 
Irish side of the Irish question. Though 
impetuous, the Irish are the most reasona- 
ble people in the world; they are rash, but 
never illogical; they are always ready to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them, 
and wherever they have been allowed to 
present their arguments fairly they have 
made converts to the Irish cause, as, for ex- 
ample, in France and in the United States. 
But in England no one is permitted to 
argue the question except from an English 
standpoint. It is not too much to say that 
the whole press is closed against patriotic 
Trishmen, and that any attempt to hold a 
public meeting with patriotic Irish speakers 
would be suppressed by the police, and the 
participants held as traitors. Occasionally 
a journal, like the Pa/l Mall Gazette, affects 
to give its readers what it calls the Fenian 
view of the Irish question; but it only sets 
up a few thearies in order to knock them 
down again, like a child playing -with nine- 
pins. Sometimes, also, public men, like 
John Bright, admit the justice of the dis- 
content in Ireland, and demand reforms in 
the suffrage, in the tenant laws, and in the 





Church establishment ; but these reformers 
do not comprehend the Irish people, or they 
would as soon think of curing a cholera pa- 
tient with a bread-pill. The Irish in Amer- 
ica do not suffer from your bad laws and 
your Established Church; many thousands 
of them left Ireland when they were mere 
children, or have been born in the United 
States; but do they hate England any the 
less? Would any reforms, short of the one 
great reform they demand, and will yet 
achieve, settle the Irish question for them ? 
Neither will the Irish who remain in Ireland 
be any more contented with English rule, 
legislate and reform as you may. 

In consequence of this British ignorance 
and refusal to be instructed by Irishmen, 
all your endeavors to manage Ireland utter- 
ly fail. Since you do not understand the 
disease, how can you suggest the remedy ? 
A man who hangs his hat over the end of 
his telescope before looking at the stars 
may make some very curious observations 
as to the state of the heavens, but he can 
hardly be considered a reliable astronomer, 
and calculations based upon his reports can 
scarcely be regarded as accurate. But that 
is precisely what John Bull does when he 
condescends to examine Irish affairs. He 
takes out his telescope, points it towards 
Ireland, claps a hat full of prejudices over 
the end of it, looks gravely through, and 
then proceeds to theorise and to legislate 
upon the condition of his own hat-lining, 
having never seen the real Ireland at all. 
No wonder, then, that all your efforts to 
regulate the Irish question are so wide of 
the mark; but it is wonderful that you will 
persist in refusing to listen to the only class 
of persons who can give you genuine in- 
formation, and that you wil! persist in be-. 
lieving that Englishmen alone can correctly 
state the views, the aspirations, and the 
designs of Irishmen. It has occurred to me 
however, that this new Magazine, which 
seems to have more enterprise than most of 
its contemporaries, may also have more fair- 
ness; and that its Conductor, remembering 
that the Irish question is still the topic of 
the day, and that it equally interests his 
American and English readers, may have 
pluck enough to publish an article giving 
the true Fenian view of the situation, If 
so, here it is; and if not, let this pile of pa- 
per go to the back of the fire, where many 
a better communication has been consigned 
by stupid English editors. 

The first radical error in regard to ‘Tre- 
land is to believe that the Irish people will 
be contented with anything less than com- 
plete independence of England ; the second 
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radical error is to believe that they have no 
ehance of securing their independence. 
From these two errors all others grow. 
Good English laws, good English govern- 
ment, good English retorms for Ireland, are 
all very well in their way ; but they do not 


touch the Irish question any more than 


good Austrian laws, good Austrian govern- 
ment, good Austrian reforms touched the 
Italian question. Is it so very difficult for 
you to understand that the Irish people 
want to be rid of England altogether ; 
that they would rather ‘have bad laws of 
their own making than good ones of yours ; 
that they would rather be badly governed 
by themselves than well governed by you ; 
and that no possible reforms, even though 
they were Utopian in their blessings, would 
be acceptable to the Irish people, so long as 
they had that hated word “ English ” affixed 
tothem? Why, for the last half hundred 
years you have been improving your treat- 
ment of Ireland, and it is undeniable that 
many of the worst evils which formerly 
afflicted her unhappy people have been 
removed; but yet the Fenian uprising of 
1866-7 has been more powerful than any 
which have preceded it, and is still vital, 
dangerous, and deadly. Is this the result 
of your better laws, your improved legisla- 
tion, your kind reforms? Hundreds of 
thousands of people have emigrated from 
Ireland ; the population, thus thinned out, 
is better provided for than ever before; the 
island is, on the whole, much more prosper- 
ous; but still the hatred to England is as 
deep, the disposition to conspiracies as prev- 
alent, and the desire for independence as 
heartfelt, as in the bad old days, while the 
number and the power of the conspirators 
*have actually increased, and they have been 
able to carry the war into the cities of 
England, threaten armories, release prison- 
ers, and keep the whole country under 
arms. Past reforms have not settled the 
Irish question, and future reforms will not 
be any more effective. 

And here let me notice one of the glar- 
ing inconsistencies of Englishmen. Not 
only do you refuse to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of this national spirit of independ- 
ence among Irishmen, but you say that, if 
it do exist, it is detestable, rebellious, and 
ought to be “ trampled out.” It is the very 
same spirit you admire so much in the Hun- 
garians who refused to be merged into 
Austria, and In the Poles who would not sub- 
mit to Russia. Anywhere on the face of the 
earth, except in Ireland, a brave people 
struggling bor freedom are sure of English 
sympathy. Selfishness blinds you to vir- 
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tues which would otherwise command your 
respect. When the American Colonies de- 
manded their independence in 1776, you 
could see nothing reasonable in the project, 
nothing heroic in their resistance to your 
arms; and you regarded the colonists 
as rebels and traitors until they had 
fought themselves free from England 
forever; but when, in 1861, the Southern 
States rebelled against the American Gov- 
ernment, you could find no terms warm 
enough to praise the courage and the patri- 
otism of the Confederates. The natives of 
India who rose in revolt against your for- 
eign rule were, in your opinion, infamous 
wretches, who deserved to be blown from 
cannons’ mouths; but when the Greeks and 
the Cretans rise against the foreign rule of the 
Turks, they find England ready to cheer 
and help them. What black demigods 
were those West Indians who threw off the 
yoke of France, and what black scoundrels 
were those men of Jamaica, who conspired, 
under Gordon, against the yoke of Eng- 
land! You seem to have adopted a pair of 
axioms to the effect that all rebels against 
other governments are patriots to be eulo- 
gised, and all patriots who oppose the Eng- 
lish Government are rebels to be pun- 
ished. The Irish accept neither of these as 
true. 

If anywhere else than in your own case 
you could see Ireland held in bondage by 
an alien power like England, you would 
confess her conduct to be one of the most 
sublime spectacles ever witnessed by mortal 
eyes. This little Irish nation has been a 
long while in chains, but usage has not 
made the chains less galling. Her ruler 
has neither been able to cow her by cruel- 
ty, nor seduce her by kindness. Repeated- 
ly, and with undaunted vigour, her people 
have renewed their efforts to be free. 
Thousands of them have crossed the ocean, 
exiles to a New World; but although they 
have become Americans, they have not 
ceased to be Irishmen. Years of freedom, 
happiness, and prosperity in the United 
States have not quenched their national 
feeling, which is sacredly transmitted by 
these emigrants to their children, and their 
children’s children, who have never seen 
Ireland. From time to time these exiles 
have given their earnings to purchase arms 
for the men at home ; they have fitted out 
expeditions to aid the uprisings; they have 
organized armies to attack Canada, because 
it is a colony of the Power that oppresses 
Treland. Cruelty and sufferings keep pat- 
riotism alive in a country under the rule of 
foreign tyrants ; but in the Irish Americans 
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you have an almost unexampled instance of 
a patriotism which survives absence, pros- 
perity, and social, political, and pecuniary 
advancement, and actually becomes an 
hereditary sentiment. In the meantime, 
those who remain in Ireland have continued 
to cherish the same national aspirations, 
and have steadily carried out vast conspira- 
cies, until at last, with the aid of their Irish 
American brethren, they find themselves 
strong enough to make diversions upon 
their enemy’s own soil, while preparing for 
further outbreaks. Never before has a 
struggle for nationality been so long main- 
tained against such tremendous odds, under 
such great disadvantages, and in spite of 
such defeats and disappointments; and 
Englishmen would be the first to rank Irish 
patriotism and devotion far above the vir- 
tues of the ancients and among the wonders 
of the world, if, unfortunately, it were not 
against England herself that these qualities 
had been displayed. 

This strong sentiment of Irish nationality 
once understood, all the English failures in 
dealing with the Irish question are ex- 
plained. Irishmen do not look upon Eng- 
lishmen as compatriots with whom all diffi- 
culties can be amicably arranged, but as 
foreign enemies who ought to be driven out 
of the government of the country. Eng- 
lishmen complain that the Irish are never 
satisfied with what is done for them. Ex- 
actly so. A hungry man is not satisfied 
when you give hima toy. The royal visits 
to Ireland, which were once considered as 
the sovereign panacea for Irish disloyalty ; 
the land distribution, advocated by John 
Bright and others; the abolition of the 
Trish Church establishment, now mooted 
as a sure cure for Fenianism— are toys 
, as to hungry men: What the Fenians 

esire is Ireland for the Irish, and they 
look upon all the promised reforms as bribes 
to seduce true patriots from a righteous pur- 
pose. Englishmen can understand and ap- 
laud this feeling in other nationalities. 
or example, France set up a foreign gov- 
ernment in Mexico, ne the Mexicans 
fought against it. Possibly, if they had 
yielded, they would have been supplied 
with a better government than they ever 
had under foreign rulers; perhaps Maximil- 
ian would have been a superior governor to 
Juarez; but Englishmen do not blame the 
Mexicans for not submitting, but rather 
respect the patriotism and heroism that 
have at last re-established the Mexican re- 
ublic. The same state of affairs exists in 
reland ; but self-interest blinds vou to the 
fact. It makes an immense difference in 
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these matters whether John Bull or some 
other bull is gored. The Fenians are try- 
ing to do what the Mexicans have done, but 
with this addition—they are transferring 
the war to English territory, since Irish 
soil is now overrun with British troops. 
The Fenian uprising is simply a struggle 
for Irish nationality. It is not the first, 
and, if unsuccessful, it will not be the last. 
Every Irishman is at heart a Fenian, wheth- 
er he be a sworn member of the brotherhood 
or not. Fenianism is the expression of the 
Irish national feeling, and’ where the Feni- 
ans lead, the whole Irish people on both 
sides the Atlantic will gladly follow as soon 
as the way seems tolerably clear. Do not 
mistake che pioneers for the main army, 
and do not argue that there is no army be- 
cause you can see only the pioneers. 

So much for the first radical error of 
Englishmen; and the second is equally 
gross. Supposing you admit the existence 
of an Irish national feeling, you think that 
the Irish have no chance to win their inde- 
pendence. It is not singular that you 
should entertain this idea. In the first 
place, there is your overweening British 
pride, which tells you that nobody has any 
chance against England. In the second 
‘sag there is the comfortable sentiment of’ 
ong possession ; you have held Ireland so 
many years, that you cannot realise that it 
can be taken from you. In the third place,. 
there is the pride of force; you have put 
down previous uprisings, and are certain, 
that this will be like the rest. Jn the fourth, 
place, Ireland is so small, and so near, and 
so identified with English interests, that the - 
very idea of its leaving the control of the- 
Crown and setting up a government for 
itself is to you a ridiculous absurdity. The- 
Fenians naturally take very opposite views. 
Against your British oeide they pit their 
Irish pride, which has sustained the national 
cause for so many years, and which will 
never yield. Your long possession they 
compare to the illegal hold which some men 
have over property in Chancery ; their up-- 
risings are the legal protests against your 
occupation, and if they ultimately win the: 
suit, you must be ejected, no matter how 
long you may have been in ssion. The. 
pride of force must be met by force, and we- 
shall consider that cages but it is 
enough to say here that this uprising has: 
been, on the whole, more successful and is. 
now more promising than any previous at- 
tempt. As for the small size of Ireland and: 
its close vicinity to England, you havé only 
to look at Switzerland to find a small coun- 
try maintaining its independence, although. 
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it is closely surrounded by powerful and | against particular men, it is impossible to 
ambitious neighbours; and if Ireland were | discuss the question of leaders ; but the Fe- 
once free, she could rely upon France to| nians are ready to follow the man who shows 
rotect her from England, and upon Eng-| the most administrative capacity, and the 
and to protect her from France, to say|most courage. Colonel Keily has gained 
nothing of the supreme egis of tne United | great Fenian popularity by his conduct in 
States. You see, then, that there is some- oe and his escape at Manchester; but 
thing like method in what you call the Fe-| there are other leaders who will be heard 
nian madness. The Fenians are not insane | from before long ; and both the Irish and the 
men who shed blood from wanton mischief; | American Fenians would prefer a leader in 
they are reasonable persons, who proceed | Ireland who had not been compromised by 
by legitimate and well-considered means | taking part in the disputes in either coun- 
towards a definite and patriotic consum-| try. The time will produce the man. 
mation. It is folly to call them fools, and| In estimating the chances of the Fenian 
weakness to underrate their strength. force against the English force, it is well to 
You had no opportunity to judge of the | begin with the American Fenians. The 
real force of the Fenians during the late | organisation is very old there. Before the 
uprising in Ireland, because that force was| recent civil war, it numbered over thirty 
never called out, on account of the failures | thousand armed, uniformed, and drilled sol- 
of the leaders. Mr. James Stephens spent |diers. This army was organised by the 
seven years in organising the Fenian Broth- | very simple means of the militia system of 
erhood, and if he had been allowed to lead | the United States. In every city a regi- 
the movement the result would have been | ment, and in every country town a compa- 
very different. But the leaders of the ny, of Irishmen were formed and enrolled 
American Fenians, from whom the funds in the State Militia, just as regiments and 
were received, refused to trust Mr. Stephens companiesof Volunteers are formed in Eng- 
unless he submitted to an investigation of his| land. The State then supplied arms and - 
management ; and finally, he was obliged to | equipments and uniforms to these Irishmen, 
go to Ameriea to explain the conduct of an | who were almost all Fenians. Tius Colo- 
organisation which he had himself created. nel Corcoran, of the 69th Kegiment New- 
Without going into details, it is sufficient to | York State Militia, was a general in the se- 
say that Colonel Kelly — an ambitious Fe- ‘eret Fenian army, of which his regiment 
nian, who had been with Mr. Stephens in | formed apart. The men were drilled like 
Ireland, and who was his treasurer in | the other militiamen, and attained no small 
America — managed to supplant him in the | proficiency in arms. When the civil war 
command of the American organisation, or | broke out, the Fenians saw in it a grand 
rather of that half of it which followed | school for soldiers; and at the North they 
‘Colonel O’Mahony in preference to Senator | hoped that, when the war was over, the 
(now President) Roberts. Colonel Kelly Government would attack England. This 
came to Ireland last winter to fight; but| hope was strengthened by the professedly 
the Fenians would not obey him as they | neutral, but really hostile, attitude assumed 
would have obeyed Mr. Stephens, and the | by England towards the Union cause, and 
uprising failed. Another was organised, it was openly avowed as the reason why so 
with General Patrick Condon as chief in| many Irishmen at once enlisted. As you 
.command ; but after passing several months | know, Fenian movements immediately fol- 
in Ireland unsuspected, Condon was ar- | lowed the close of the American war; but 
rested on the very day that Limerick Junc- | they were deprived of half their value by the 
tion was to have been attacked, and since | attitude of the United States Government, 
then he and some of his staff have turned | which was just then in no mood to encour- 
State’s evidence. Under no other leader | age anything that seemed like rebellion ; 
than Mr. Stephens, however, could the full| and by the unfortunate dissensions among 
strength of the Fenians in Ireland have the Fenian leaders, some of whom, like 
been developed at that time ; and when he Stephens and O’Mahony, desired to confine 
was both absent and suspected of being a the fighting to Ireland, while others, like 
traitor to the cause failure was inevitable. | Roberts and Sweeny, wished to attack 
A large reserve force, altogether unknown Canada. Both schemes were carried out, 
to the British Government, is consequently | and both, not being co-operative, failed : the 
held back for the present, until the right | former for reasons already stated, and the 
leader can be found, or Mr. Stephens | latter because of the opposition of the Unit- 
re-establish himself in the confidence of his|ed States Government, which lined the 
former friends. ‘Without taking sides for or | frontier with troops, as the Italian Govern- 
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ment has lined the Roman frontier against 
the.Garibaldians, but much more effectual- 
ly. The United States seized Fenian arms, 
arrested Fenian soldiers, completely stopped 
Fenian recruiting ; but this action cost the 
President a sad defeat in the election which 
shortly followed in the State of New York, 
and you may be certain that it will not be 
repeated. American politicians know the 
value of the Irish vote, and that vote will 
never again be jeopardised by official inter- 
ference with the Fenians. 

So far as America is concerned, the Fe- 
nians can confidently rely upon the capture 
of Canada, whenever the leaders choose to 
order an attack ; upon supplies of money, so 
long as Fenianism shows signs of life ; and 
upon reinforcements of men and _ the 
sympathetic “ neutrality ” of the United- 
States Government, whenever another se- 
rious uprising in Ireland occurs. Let the 
Fenians take the field, capture a single im- 
portant town and hold it for a week, and 
the moment the news is flashed through the 
cable, Fenian privateers will start from 
American ports to prey upon British com- 
merce, and shiploads of volunteers will cross 
to the Irish coast. What alarm a single 
Fenian privateer would create may be 
judged by the experience of the Henrietta 
in the ocean yacht-race last December. 
The report states that this yacht happened 
to carry a blue racing-flag, which appeared 
black, and in consequence she was unable 
to speak but a single ship on her voyage 
over; all other English vessels giving her a 
wide berth, mistaking her for a Fenian 
cruiser. Besides this, the Fenians can al- 
ways count upon the sympathy of the 
American Government, since they hold the 
balance of power in American politics; and 
how important that sympathy may be is ev- 
ident from the fact that the so-called neu- 
tral attitude of the English Government gave 
at least two years more of life to the late 
Southern rebellion. Your own game of the 
recognition of the “ belligerent rights” of 
rebels may be played against you at any 
moment. The Alabama claims hang over 
you like the sword of Damocles, and are a 
most effective Fenian weapon. Secretary 
Seward prevented the Fenian attack upon 
Canada tn order to gain a point in the discus- 
sion of these djuoke comparing the conduct 
of the United States with that of Great Brit- 
ain ; but now that his point is made he will 
not repeat an experiment so politically dan- 
gerous. If the Fenian organisation had re- 
sulted in nothing more than the assurances 
it has developed of the sympathy of the 


“affect the credit of the cause. 
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United States, it would have been worth 
all that it has cost; but you know very well 
that it has resulted in a great deal more. 
The whole world now appreciates the rela- 
tions of Ireland to England; and, in the 
event of a war between England and any 
other Power, the independence of Ireland is 
ascertain as sunrise. Just as Sadowa gave 
Venice to Italy, and made Hungary the 
equal ally of Austria instead of her slave, 
so the Fenians hope that upon some Euro- 
pean battle-field Irelanid may win her free- 
dom like Venice, and her independence 
like Hungary. 

But this recent Fenian uprising has re- 
vealed a new element of Irish strength. 
The Fenians have allies in England itself. 
For months Colonel Kelly had his head- 
quarters in London, and held councils of 
war unmolested by the authorities. When 
by accident he was arrested at Manchester 
— if, indeed, he were the man arrested — 
he found friends ready to rescue him at the 
risk of their lives, and other friends as ready 
to hide him from the police, and send 
him out of the country. There are as many 
Fenians in Liverpool to-day as there are ir 
Dublin, and London swarms with them. 
The rescue of Colonel Kelly has been de- 
nounced by the British press as a crime, and 
the killing of officer Brett as a murder; but 
these things are only acts of war, and you 
would have been delighted with them if 
they had happened in Italy. What Eng- 
lishman would have wasted a thought upon 
Garibaldi’s gaoler if he had been killed in a 
successful attempt to rescue the Italian hero 
at Alessandria? The assassinations, of 
which the English papers endeavour to 
make so much capital, have not yet been 
traced directly to the Fenians; but they 
are not to be excused or justified. Still, it 
must be said that, even if committed by 
Fenians, these outrages are the natural re- 
sult of the state of war that exists between ‘ 
Treland and England, and if committed by 
ill-advised and desperate men they do not 
No one pre- 
tends to think the worse of Poland because 
a crazy youth fired a pistol at the Russian 
Emperor in the Bois de Boulogne ; and why 
should Fenianism be condemned because a 
man wearing a felt hat shot a bandsman in 
London ? Pray look at this episode in a 
common-sense way, and you must confess 
that it does not at all disturb the main issue. 
During the coming winter the Fenians hope 
to prove that they have friends and allies 
in every important city and town in Eng- 
land. The speeches of Messrs. Beales, 
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Jones, and other English reformers at the 
recent reform meeting at Dublin are evi- 
dences that many working men sympathise 
with the cause, and at least one prominent 
reform leader is said to be a member of the 
Fenian organisation. Should riots occur in 
English cities this winter, and should build- 
ings be blown up and armories sacked, be 
kind enough to remember that, however 
they may appear to English eyes, from a 
Fenian point of view these are simply le- 
gitimate acts of warfare. 

In conclusion, no just estimate of the 
chances of Fenian success and of the inde- 
pendence of Ireland can be made without 
taking an impartial glance at the present 
position of Great Britain. The Times ad- 
mits that she is surrounded by enemies, but 
appears to have a singular pride in this un- 
deniable truth. There is not another na- 
tion that would not rejoice to see England 
humiliated ; and when a Power has arrived 
at that stage, its decline cannot be long de- 
layed. Neither Austria or Prussia owe you 
any good-will. Russia has not yet forgot- 
ten the Crimea. France is an hereditary 
enemy, and Napoleon’s policy of peace only 
means patience until the Lae ag opportuni- 
ty shall arrive. Spain, with Gibraltar as 
an eyesore, and the late troubles about the 
seizures of British vessels as an aggravation, 
hates England quietly but intensely. The 
United States would be only too happy to 
clear the seas of your commerce, in retalia- 
tion for your conduct during the rebellion 
of the Southern States. Do these circum- 
stances add no strength to Fenianism and 
offer no hopes of success? For years 
British diplomacy has consisted in render- 
ing the nation disagreeable abroad. At 
home you grant an electoral reform because 
the Hyde park railings are torn down, and 
talk of ameliorating the condition of Ireland 
because a few of the Fenians attack police- 
barracks. Well may caricaturists depict 
the British lion as toothless, mangy, and de- 
crepit. You are on the eve of a war with 
a negro King, who will annihilate your ar- 
my in detail, and make every Abyssinian 
you kill cost you at least a thousand pounds. 
Your possessions in India may depend upon 
the issue of your war in Abyssinia; no re- 
sponsible company would insure your pos- 
sessions in Canada for ten years. What is 
to prevent either the Americans or the 
Fenians from procuring letters of marque 
from King Theodore and fitting out Abys- 
sinian Alabamas and Shenandoahs to prey 
upon your merchant marine? In the mean 
while, a conspiracy, which you assume to 





despise, puts the whole kingdom in a trem- 
ble. Your armories are not safe ; your po- 
lice-men are forced to go armed ; your pris- 
oners are released; you dare not hang men 
like Burke, whom you have convicted of 
treason; you are obliged to cover Ireland 
with soldiers and maintain martial law. 
Look in this mirror, see yourself as others 
see you, and then say, © England, whether 
Irish nationality is really a myth, and 
whether Fenianism has no chance of suc- 
cess ! 


ANGELS EVERYWHERE. 


“‘ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.’’ 
(Milton. 


A MYRIAD angels hover about this earth below, 

And in and out our thresholds their footsteps 
come and go, 

While in our very blindness their forms we do 
not know. 


They sing to us in music, they smile on us in 
dreams, 

They speak to us in echoes the worldly spirit 
deems 

But chirruping of woodbirds and chattering of 
streams. 


They make light in our corners, they purify 
our air, 

They take our hands unconscious, and guide 
us unaware ; 

The presence of their ministry is sweetly every- 
where. 


They sit up in the nursery, and kiss the babes 
to sleep ; 

Across the holy hearth-place they join their 
hands to keep 

The light of love undimmed by the tears 
pained hearts do weep. 


They lurk about the sick-room, and trace upon 
the wall 

Quaint legends for still musings when twilight 
shadows fall, 

And pleasant thoughts and words they help us 
to recall. 


Then steal they near the bedside, and hold our 
passive hands, 

And talk to us of strange things that health 
scarce understands, 

Till — to the soul grow far-off heavenly 
ands. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MR. AND MRS. LOW. 


Tuat terrible apparition of the red Lord 
Chiltern had disturbed Phineas in the mo- 
ment of his bappiness as he sat listening to 
the kind flatteries of Lady Laura; and 
though Lord Chiltern had vanished as 
quickly as he had appeared, there had come 
no return of his joy. Lady Laura had said 
some word about her brother, and Phineas 
had replied that he had never chanced to 
see Lord Chiltern. Then there had been 
an awkward silence, and almost immediately 
other persons had come in. After greeting 
one or two old acquaintances, among whom 
an elder sister of Laurence Fitzgibbon was 
one, he took his leave and escaped out into 
the square. “ Miss Fitzgibbon is going to 
dine with us on Wednesday,” said Lady 
Laura. “She says she won’t answer for 
her brother, but she will bring him if she 
can.” 

“ And you’re a member of Parliament 
now too, they tell me,” said Miss Fitzgibbon, 
holding up her hands. “I think everybody 
will be in Parliament before long. I wish 
I knew some man who wasn’t, that I might 
think of changing my condition.” 

But Phineas cared very little what Miss 
Fitzgibbon said to him. Everybody knew 
Aspasia Fitzgibbon, and all who knew her 
were accustomed to put up with the violence 
of her jokes and the bitterness of her re- 
marks. She was an old maid, over forty, 
very plain, who, having reconciled herself 
to the fact that she was an old maid, chose 
to take advantage of such poor privileges 
as the position gave her. ithin the last 
few years a considerable fortune had,fallen 
into her hands, some twenty-five thousand 

ounds, which had come to her unexpected- 
Giens wonderful windfall. And now she 
was the only one of her family who had 
money at command. She lived in a small 
house by herself, in one of the smallest 
streets of May Fair, and walked about 
sturdily by herself, and spoke her mind 
about every thing. She was greatly devot- 
ed to her brother Lavrence, — so devoted 
that there was nothing she would not do for 
him, short of lending him money. 

But Phineas when he found himself out 
in the square thought nothing of Aspasia 
Fitzgibbon. He had gone to Lady Laura 
Standish for sympathy, and she had given 
it to him in full measure. She understood 
him and his aspirations if no one else did so 
on the face of the earth. She rejoiced in 
his triumph, and was not too hard to tell 
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him that she looked forward to his success. 
And in what delightful language she had 
done so! ‘Faint heart never won fair — 
lady.” It was thus, or almost thus, that she 
had encouraged him. He knew well that 
she had in truth meant nothing more than 
her words had seemed to signify. He did 
not for a moment attribute to her aught 
else. But might not he get another lesson 
from them? He had often told himself 
that he was not in love with Laura Stand- 
ish ; — but why should he not now tell him- 
self that he was in love with her? Of 
course there would be difficulty. But was 
it not the business of his life to overcome 
difficulties? Had he not already overcome 
one difficulty almost as great; and why 
should he be afraid of this other? Faint 
heart never won fair lady! And this fair 
lady, — for at this moment he was ready to 
swear that she was very fair, — was already 
half won. She could not have taken him 
by the hand so warmly, and looked into his 
face so keenly, had she not felt for him 
something stronger than common friend- 


ship. 

He had turned down Baker Street from 
the square, and was now walking towards 
the Regent’s Park. He weuld go and see 
the beasts in the Zoological Gardens, and 
make up his mind as to his future mode of 
life in that delightful Sunday solitude. 
There was very much as to which it was 
necessary that he shou!d make up his mind. 
If he resolved that he would ask Lady 
Laura Standish to be his wite, when should 
he ask her, and in what manner might he 
propose to her that they should live? It 
would hardly suit him to postpone his court- 
ship indefinitely, knowing, as he did know, 
that he would be one among many suitors. 
He could not expect her to wait for him if 
he did not declare himself. And yet he 
could hardly ask her to come and share 
with him the allowance made to him by his 
father! Whether she had much fortune of 
her own, or little, or none at all, he did not 
in the least know. He did know that the 
Earl had been distressed by his son’s ex- 
travagance, and that there had been some 
money difficulties arising from this source. 

But his great desire would be to support 
his own wife by his own labour. At present 
he was hardly in a fair way to do that, un- 
less he could get paid for his parliamentary 
work. Those fortunate gentlemen who form 
“ The Government” are so paid. Yes;— 
there was the Treasury Bench open to him, 
and he must resolve that he would seat 
himself there. He would make Lady Laura 
understand this, and then he would ask his 
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question. It was true that at present his 
— opponents had possession of the 

reasury Bench ;— but all governments are 
mortal, and Conservative governments in 
this country are especially prone to die. It 
was true that he could not hold even a 
Treasury lordship with a poor thousand a- 
year for his salary without having to face 
the electors of Loughshane again before he 
entered upon the enjoyment of his place ; — 
but if he could only do something to give a 
grace to his name, to show that he wasa 
rising man, the electors of Loughshane, who 
had once been so easy with him, would 
surely not be cruel to him when he showed 
himself a second time among them. Lord 
Tulla was his friend, and he had those 
— of law in his favour which possession 

estows. And then he remembered that 
Lady Laura was related to almost every- 
dody who was anybody among the high 
Whigs. She was, he knew, second cousin 
to Mr. Mildmay, who for years had been 
the leader of the Whigs, and was third 
cousin to Barrington Erle. The late Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Duke of St. Bun- 
gay, and Lord Brentford had married sisters, 
and the St. Bungay people, and the Mild- 
may people, and the Brentford people had 
all some sort of connection with the Palliser 
people, of whom the heir and coming chief, 
Plantagenet Palliser, would certainly be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the next 
Government. Simply as an introduction 
into official life nothing could be more con- 
ducive to chances of success than a matri- 
monial alliance with Lady Laura. Not 
that he would have thought of such a thing 
on that account! No;— he thought of it 
because he loved her; honestly because he 
loved her. He swore-to that half a dozen 
times, for his own satisfaction. But, loving 
her as he did, and resolving that in spite of 
all difficulties she should become his wife, 
there could be no reasonwhy he should not, 
— on her account as well as on his own, — 
take advantage of any circumstances that 
there might be in his favour. 

As he wandered among the unsavoury 
beasts, elbowed on every side by the Sun- 
day visitors to the garden, he made up his 
mind that he would first let Lady Laura 
understand what were his intentions with 
regard to his future career, and that then 
he would ask her to join her lot to his. At 
every turn the chances would of course be 
very much against him ;— ten to one against 
him, perhaps, on every point; but it was his 
lot in life to have to face such odds. Twelve 
months since it had been much more than 
ten to one against his getting into Parlia- 
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ment ; and yet he was there. He expected 
to be blown into fragments, — to sheep-skin- 
ning in Australia, or packing preserved 
meats on the plains of Paraguay; but when 
the blowing into atoms should come, he was 
resolved that courage to bear the ruin 
should not be wanting. Then he quoted a 
line or two of a Latin poet, and felt himself 
to be comfortable. 

“‘ So here you are again, Mr. Finn,” said 
a voice in his ear. 

“ Yes, Miss Fitzgibbon; here I am again.” 

“T fancied you members of Parliament 
had something else to do besides looking at 
wild beasts. I thought you always spent 
Sunday in arranging how you might most 
effectually badger each other on Monday.” 

“We got through all that early this 
morning, Miss Fitzgibbon, while you were 
saying your prayers.” 

“ Here is Mr. Kennedy too ; — you know 
him I daresay. He also is a member; but 
then he can afford to be idle.” But it so 
happened that Phineas did not know Mr. 
Kennedy, and consequently there was some 
slight form of introduction. 

“T believe I am to meet you at dinner on 
Weduesday,”— said Phineas, —‘ at Lord 
Brentford’s.” 

“ And me too,” said Miss Fitzgibbon. 

“ Which will be the greatest possible ad- 
dition to our pleasure,” said Phineas. 

‘* Mr. Kennedy, who seemed to be afflict- 
ed with some difficulty in speaking, and 
whose bow to our hero had hardly done 
more than produce the slightest possible 
motion to the top of his hat, hereupon mut- 
tered something which was taken to mean 
an assent to the proposition as to Wednes- 
day’s dinner. Then he stood perfectly still, 
with his two hands fixed on the top of his 
umbrella, and gazed at the great monkey’s 
cage. But it was clear that he was not 
looking at any special monkey, for his eyes 
never wandered. 

“ Did you ever see such a contrast in your 
life?” said Miss Fitzgibbon to Phineas, — 
hardly in a whisper. 

“ Between what ?” said Phineas. 

“ Between Mr. Kennedy and a monkey. 
The monkey has so much to say for himself, 
and is so delightfully wicked! I don’t sup- 
pose that Mr. Kennedy ever did anything 
wrong in his life.” 

Mr. Kennedy was a man who had very 
little temptation to do anything wrong. 
He was possessed of over a million anda 
half of money, which he was mistaken 
enough to suppose he had made himself; 
whereas it may be doubted whether he had 
ever earned a penny. His father and his 
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uncle had created a business in Glasgow, | raised his hat and took his leave. Going 
and that business now belonged to him. | out.ofa narrow gate he found himself again 
But his father and his uncle, who had toiled | brought into contact with Mr. Kennedy. 
through their long lives, had left behind |“ What a crowd there is here,” he said, 
them servants who understood the work, | finding himself bound to say something. 
and the business now went on prospering | Mr. Kennedy, who was behind him, an- 
almost by its own momentum. The Mr./|swered him nota word. Then Phineas made 
Kennedy of the present day, the sole owner | up his mind that Mr. Kennedy was insolent 
of the business, though he did occasionally | with the insolence of riches, and that be 
go to Glasgow, certainly did nothing to-| would hate Mr. Kennedy. 

wards maintaining it. He had a magnifi-| He was engaged to dine on this Sunday 
cent place in Perthshire, called Loughlinter, | with Mr. Low, the barrister, with whom he 
and he sat for a Scotch group of boroughs, | had been reading for the last three years. 
and he had a house in London, and a stud | Mr. Low had taken a strong liking to 
of horses in Leicestershire, which he rarely | Phineas, as had also Mrs. Low, and the 
visited, and was unmarried. He never | tutor had more than once told his pupil that 
spoke much to any one, although he was | success in his profession was certainly open 
constantly in society. He rarely did any-|to him if he would only stick to his work. 
thing, although he had the means of doing | Mr. Low was himself an ambitious man, 
everything. He had very seldom been on | looking forward to entering Parliament at 
his legs in the House of Commons, though | some future time, when the exigencies of 
he had sat there for ten years. He was | his life of labour might enable him to do so; 
seen about everywhere, sometimes with one | but he was prudent, given to close calcula- 
acquaintance and sometimes with another; | tion, and resolved to make the ground sure 
but it may be doubted whether he had any | beneath his feet in every step that he took 
friend. It may be doubted whether he had | forward. When he first heard that Finn 
ever talked enough to any man to make | intended to stand for Loughshane he was 
that man his friend. Laurence Fitzgibbon | stricken with dismay, and strongly dissuad- 
tried him for one season, and after a month | ed him. “ The electors may probably re- 
or two asked for a loan of a few hundred | ject him. That's his only chance now,” 
pounds. “J never lend money to any one | Mr. Low had said to his wife, when he found 
under any circumstances,” said Mr. Ken-| that Phineas was, as he thought, foolhardy. 
nedy, and it was the longest speech which | But the electors of Loughshane had not re- 
had ever fallen from his mouth in the hear-| jected Mr. Low’s pupil, and Mr. Low was 
ing of Laurence Fitzgibbon. But though | now called upon to advise what Phineas 
he would not lend money, he gave a great should do in his present circumstances. 
deal, — and he would give it for almost every | There is nothing to prevent the work of a 
object. ‘Mr. Robert Kennedy, M.P.,| Chancery barrister being done by a mem- 
Loughlinter, £105,” appeared on almost) ber of Parliament. Indeed, the most suc- 
every charitable list that was advertised. | cessful barristers are membersot Parliament. 
No one ever spoke to him as to this ex- | But Phineas Finn was beginning at the 
penditure, nor did he ever speak to any | wrong end, and Mr. Low knew that no 
one. Circulars came to him and the cheques | good would come of it. 

were returned. The duty was a very easy| “ Only think of your being in Parliament, 
one to him, and he performed it willingly. | Mr. Finn,” said Mrs. Low. 

Had any amount of inquiry been necessary,| “It is wonderful, isn’t it?” said Phineas. 
it is possible that the labour would have| “It took us so much by surprise!” said 
been too much for him. Such was Mr.| Mrs. Low. “ Asarule one never hears ofa 
Robert Kennedy, as to whom Phineas had | barrister going into Parliament till after 
heard that he had during the last winter | he’s forty.” 

entertained Lord Brentford and Lady| “And I’m only twenty-five. I do feel 
Laura, with very many other people of note, | that I’ve disgraced myself. I do, indeed, 





at his place in Perthshire. Mrs. Low.” 
“T very much prefer the monkey,” said; “No;— you've not disgraced yourself, 
Phineas to Miss Fitzgibbon. Mr. Finn. The only question is, whether 


“T thought you would,” said she. “ Like! it’s prudent. I hope it will all turn out for 
to like, you know. You have both of you! the best, most heartily.” Mrs. Low was a 
the same aptitude for climbing. But the | very matter-of-fact lady, four or five: years 
monkeys never fall, they tell me.” older than her husband, who had had a 

Phineas, knowing that he could gain} little money of her own, and was possessed 
nothing by sparring with Miss Fitzgibbon, | of every virtue under the sun. Neverthe- 
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less she did not quite like the idea of her 
husband’s pupil having got into Parliament. 
If her husband and Phineas Finn were din- 
ing anywhere together, Phineas, who had 
come to them quite a boy, would walk out 
of the room before her husband. This 
could hardly be right! Nevertheless she 
helped Phineas to the nicest bit of fish she 
could find, and had he been ill, would have 
nursed him with the greatest care. 

After dinner, when Mrs. Low had gone 
upstairs, there came'the great discussion be- 
tween the tutor and the pupil, for the sake 
of which this little dinner had been given. 
When Phineas had last been with Mr. Low, 
—on the occasion of his showing himself 
at his tutor’s chambers after his return from 
Ireland, — he had not made up his mind 
so thoroughly on certain points as he had 
done since he had seen Lady Laura. The 
discussion could hardly be of any avail now, 
— but it could not be avoided. 

“ Well, Phineas, and what do you mean 
to do?” said Mr. Low. Everybody who 
knew our hero, or nearly everybody, called 
him bv his Christian name, There are 
men who seem to be so treated by general 
consent in all societies. Even Mrs. Low, 
who was very prosaic, and unlikely to be 
familiar in her mede of address, had fallen 
into the way of doing it before the election. 
But she had dropped it, when the Phineas 
whom she used to know became a member 
of Parliament. 

“ That’s the question; — isn’t it?” said 
Phineas. 

“ Of course you'll stick to your work ? 

“ What; — to the Bar?” 

“ Yes ;— to the Bar.” 

“T am not thinking of giving it up per- 
manently.” 

“ Giving it up,” said Mr. Low, raising his 
hands in surprise. “ If you give it up, how 
do you intend to live? Men are not paid 
for being members of Parliament.” 

“ Not exactly. But, as I said before, I 
am not thinking of giving it up, — perma- 
nently.” 

“You musn’t give it up at all, — not 
for a day ; that is, if you ever mean to do 
any good.” 

“ There I think that perhaps you may be 
wrong, Low!” 

“ How can I be wrong? Did a period 
of idleness ever help a man in any profes- 
sion? And is it not acknowledged by all 
who know anything about it, that continu- 
ous labour is more necessary in our profes- 
sion than in any other ?” 

“T do not mean to be idle.” 

“* What is it you do mean, Phineas ?” 


” 
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“ Why simply this. Here I am in Par- 
liament. We must take that as fact.” 

“ T don’t doubt the fact.” 

“ And if it be a misfortune, we must 
make the best of it. Even you wouldn’t 
advise me to apply for the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds at once.” 

“I would ;— to-morrow. My dear fel- 
low, though I do not like to give you pain, 
if you come to me I can only tell you what 
I think. My advice to you is to give it up 
to-morrow. Men would laugh at you for 
a few weeks, but that is better than being 
ruined for life.” 

“T can’t do that,” said Phineas, sadly. 

“ Very well: —then let us go on,” said 
Mr. Low. “ If youwon’t give up your seat, 
the next best thing will be to take care that 
it shall interfere as little as possible with 
your work. I suppose you must sit upon 
some Committees.’ 

“ My idea is this, — that I will give up 
one year to learning the practices of the 
House.” 

“ And do nothing ? ”. 

“Nothing but that. Why, the thing is a 
study initself. As for learning it in a year, 
that is out of the question. But I am con- 
vinced that if a man intends to be a useful 
member of Parliament, he should make a 
study of it.” 

‘** And how do you mean to live in the 
meantime?” Mr. Low, who was an ener- 
getic man, had. assumed almost an angry 
tone of voice. Phineas for a while sat si- 
lent ;— not that he felt himself to be with- 
out words for a reply, but that he was think- 
ing in what fewest words he might best con- 
vey his ideas. “ You have a very modest 
allowance from your father, on which you 
have never been able to keep yourself free 
from debt,” continued Mr. Low. 

‘“ He has increased it.” 

“ And will it satisfy you to live here, in 
what will turn out to be parliamentary club 
idleness, on the savings of his industrious 
life? I think you will find yourself unhap- 
py if you do that. Phineas, my dear fellow, 
as far as I have as yet been able to see the 
world, men don’t begin either very good or 
very bad. They have generally good as- 
pirations with infirm purposes ; — or, as we 
may say, strong bodies with weak legs to 
carry them. Then, because their legs are 
weak, they drift into idleness and ruin. 
Daring all this drifting they are wretched, 
and when they have thoroughly drifted, 
they are still wretched. The agony of 
their old disappointment still «lings to them. 
In nine cases out of ten it is some one small 
unfortunate event that puts a man astray 
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at first. He sees some woman and loses 
himself with her; —or he is taken to a 
racecourse and unluckily wins money ;— or 
some devil in the shape of a friend lures 
him to.tobacco and brandy. Your tempta- 
tion has come in the shape of this accursed 
seat in Parliament.” Mr. Low had never 
said a soft word in his life to any woman 
but the wife of his bosom, had never seen a 
racehorse, always confided himself to two 
glasses of port after dinner, and looked 
upon smoking as the darkest of all the 
vices. 

“You have made up your mind, then, 
that I mean to be idle ?” 

“] have made up my mind that your 
time will be wholly unprofitable, —if you 
do as you say you intend to do.” 

“ But you do not know my plan ; — just 
listen to me.” Then Mr. Low did listen, 
and Phineas explained his plan, — saying, 
of course, nothing of his love for Lady 
Laura, but giving Mr. Low to understand 
that he intended to assist in turning out 
the existing Government and to mount up 
to some seat, — an humble seat at first, — 
on the Treasury bench, by the help of his 
exalted friends and by the use of his own 
gifts of eloquence. Mr. Low heard him 
without a word. “ Of course,” said Phine- 
as, “ after the first year my time will not be 
fully employed, unless I succeed. And if I 
fail totally,— for, of course, I may fail al- 
together ” — 

“It is possible,” said Mr. Low. 

“If you are resolved to turn yourself 
against me, I must not say another word,” 
said Phineas, with anger. 

“Turn myself against you! I would 
turn myself any way so that I might save 
you from the sort of life which you are pre- 
paring for yourself. I see nothing in it that 
can satisfy any manly heart. Even if you 
are successful, what are you to become ? 
You will be the creature of some minister ; 
not his colleague. You are to make your 
way up the ladder by pretending to agree 
whenever agreement is demanded from you, 
and by voting whether you agree or do not. 
And what is to be your reward? Some 
few precarious hundreds a year, lasting just 
so long as a party may remain in power and 
you can retain a seat in Parliament! It is 
at the best slavery and degradation, — even 
if you are lucky enough to achieve the sla- 
very.” 

“ You yourself hope to go into Parliament 
and join a ministry some day,” said 
Phineas. 

Mr. Low was not quick to answer, but 
he did answer at last. “That is true, 
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though I have never told you so. In- 
deed, it is hardly true to say that I hope 
it. I have my dreams, and sometimes dare 
to tell myself that they may possibly become 
waking facts. But if ever I sit on a Trea- 
sury bench I shall sit there by special invi- 
tation, having been summoned to take a 
high place because of my professional suc- 
cess. It is but a dream after all, and I 
would not have you repeat what I have said 
to any one. I had no intention to talk 
about myself.” 

“T am sure that you will succeed,” said 
Phineas. 

“ Yes;—I shall succeed. I am succeed- 
ing. I live upon what I earn, like a gen- 
tleman, and can already afford to be indif- 
ferent to work that I dislike. After all, the 
other part of it, —that of which I dream, 
— is but an unnecessary adjunct ; the gild- 
ing on the gingerbread. I am inclined to 
think that the cake is more wholesome 
without it.” 

Phineas did not go upstairs into Mrs. 
Low’s drawing-room on that evening, nor 
did he stay very late with Mr. Low. He 
had heard enough of counsel to make him 
very unhappy, — to shake from him much 
of the audacity which he had acquired for 
himself during his morning’s walk, — and 
to make him almost doubt whether, after 
all, the Chiltern Hundreds would not be for 
him the safest escape from his difficulties. 
But in that case he must never venture to 
see Lady Laura Standish again. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LORD BRENTFORD’S DINNER. 


No ; —in such case as that, —should he 
resolve upon taking the advice of his old 
friend Mr. Low, Phineas Finn must make 
up his mind never to see Lady Laura Stan- 
dish again! And he was in love with Lady 
Laura Standish ;— and, for aught he knew, 
Lady Laura Standish might be in love with 
him. As he walked home from Mr. Low’s 
house in Bedford Square, he was by no 
means a triumphant man. There had been 
much more said between him and Mr. Low 
than could be laid before the reader in the 
last chapter. Mr. Low had urged him again 
and again, and had prevailed so far that Phin- 
eas, before he left the house, had promised 
to consider that suicidal expedient of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. What a by-word he 
would become if he were to give up Parlia- 
ment, having sat there for about a week. 
But such immediate giving up was one of 
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the necessities of Mr. Low’s programme. | ing, at the very commencement of the ses- 
According to Mr. Low’s teaching, a single | sion, that the country had returned to Par- 
year passed amidst the miasma of the House liament a strong majority determined not 
of Commons would be altogether fatal to | to put up with Conservative inactivity. “I 
any chance of professional success. And | conceive it to be my duty,” Mr. Mildmay 
Mr. Low had at any rate succeeded in mak- | had said, “ at once to assume that the coun- 
ing Phineas believe that he was right in| try is unwilling that the right honourable 
this lesson. There was his profession, as to | gentlemen opposite should keep their seats 
which Mr. Low assured him that success! on the bench upon which they sit, and in 
was within his reach; and there was Par-| the performance of that duty I am called 
liament on the other side, as to which he | upon to divide the House upon the Address 
knew that the chances were all against him, | to her Majesty.” Andif Mr. Mildmay used 
in spite of his advantage of a seat. That | strong language, the reader may be sure 
he could not combine the two, beginning | that Mr. Mildmay’s followers used language 
with Parliament, he did believe. Which; much stronger. And Mr. Daubeny, who 
should it be? That was the question which | was the present leader of the House, and 
he tried to decide as he walked home from | representative there of the Ministry, — 
Bedford Square to Great Marlborough | Lord De Terrier, the Premier, sitting in 
Street. He could not answer the question | the House of Lords, — was not the man to 
satisfactorily, and went to bed an unhappy | allow these amenities to pass by without 
man. adequate replies. He and his friends were 
He must at any rate go to Lord Brent- | very strong in sarcasm, if they failed in ar- 
ford’s dinner on Wetusting, and, to enable | gument, and lacked nothing for words, 
him to join in the conversation there, must | though it might perhaps be proved that they 
attend the debates on Monday and Tues- | were short in numbers. It was considered 
day. The reader may perhaps be best | that the speech in which Mr. Daubeny 
made to understand how terrible was our reviewed the long political life of Mr. Mild- 
hero's state of doubt by being told that for may. andshowed that Mr. Mildmay had been 
a while he thought of absenting himself| at one time a bugbear, and then a night- 
from these debates, as being likely to weak- | mare, and latterly simply a fungus, was one 
en his purpose of withdrawing altogether of the severest attacks, if not the most se- 
from the House. It is not very often that | vere, that had been heard in that House 
so strong a fury rages between party and since the Reform Bill. Mr. Mildmay, the 
party at the commencement of the session | while, was sitting with his hat low down 
that a division is taken upon the Address. | over his eyes, om many men said that he 
It is customary for the leader of the oppo-| did not like it. But this speech was not 
sition on such occasions to express his opin- | made till after that dinner at Lord Brent- 
ion in the most courteous language, that his | ford’s, of which a short account must be 
right honourable friend, sitting opposite to | given. 
him on the Treasury bench, has been, is,| Had it not been for the overwhelming 
and will be wrong in everything that he | interest of the doings in Parliament at the 
thinks, says, or does in public life ; but that,|commencement of the session, Phineas 
as anything like factious opposition is never | might have perhaps abstained from attend- 
adopted on that side of the House, the Ad-/| ing, in spite of the charm of novelty. For, 
dress to the Queen, in answer to that most | in truth, Mr. Low’s words had moved him 
fatuous speech which has been put into her, much. But if it was to be his fate to be a 
Majesty's gracious mouth, shall be allowed; member of Parliament only for ten days, 
to pass unquestioned. Then the leader of | surely it would be well to take advantage 
the House thanks his adversary for his con-| of the time to hear such a debate as this. 
sideration, explains to all men how happy It would be a thing to talk of to his 
the country ought to be that the Govern-| children in twenty years’ time, or to his 
ment has not fallen into the disgracefully | grandchildren in fifty ;— and it would be 
incapable hands of his right honourable | essentially necessary that he should be able 
friend opposite ; and after that the Address | to talk of it to Lady Laura Standish. He 
is carried amidst universal serenity. But | did, therefore, sit in the House till one on 
such was not the order of the day on the | the Monday night, and till two on the Tues- 
present oceasion. Mr. Mildmay, the veter- | day night, and heard the debate adjourned 
an leader on the liberal side of the House, | till the Thursday. On the Thursday Mr. 
had moved an amendment to the Address,| Danbeny was to make his great speech, 
and had urged upon the House, in very | and then the division would come. 
strong language, tlie expediency of show-| When Phineas entered Lady Laura's 
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drawing-room on the Wednesday before 
dinner, he found the other guests all assem- 
bled. Why men should have been earlier 
in keeping their dinner engagements on 
that day than any other he did not under- 
stand: but it was the fact, probably, that 
the great anxiety of the time made those 
who were all concerned in the matter very 
keen to hear and to be heard. During 
these days everybody was in a hurry, — 
everybody was eager; and there was a 
common feeling that not a minute was to 
be lost. There were three ladies in the 
room, — Lady Laura,*Miss Fitzgibbon, and 
Mrs. Bonteen. The latter was the wife of 
a gentleman who had been a former Lord 
of the Admiralty in the late Government, 
and who lived in the expectation of filling, 
perhaps, some higher office in the govern- 
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they should have no veil, than squabble 
about the thickness of it.” 

Then dinner was announced. The Earl 
walked off with Miss Fitzgibbon, Barring- 
ton Erle took Mrs. Bonteen, and Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon took Lady Laura. 

“ ’ll bet four pounds to two it’s over nine- 
teen,” said Mr. Bonteen, as he passed 
through the drawirg-room door. The re- 
|mark seemed to have been addressed to 
| Mr. Kennedy, and Phineas therefore made 
no reply. 

“T daresay it will,” said Kennedy, “ but 
I never bet.” 

“ But you vote,— sometimes, I hope,” 
| said Bonteen. 

“ Sometimes,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“TI think he is the most odious man that 
ever I set my eyes on,” said Phineas to 








ment which, as he hoped, was soon to be, himself as he followed Mr. Kennedy into 
called into existence. There were five | the dining-room. He had observed that 
gentlemen besides Phineas Finn himself, — | Mr. Kennedy had been standing very near 
Mr. Bonteen, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fitzgibbon, to Lady Laura in the drawing-room, and 
Barrington Erle, who had been caught in | that Lady Laura had said a few words to 
spite of all that Lady Laura had said as to| him. He was more determined than ever 
the difficulty of such an operation, and | that he would hate Mr. Kennedy, and 
Lord Brentford. Phineas was quick to ob-| would probably have been moody and un- 
serve that every male guest was in Parlia- | happy throughout the whole dinner had 
ment, and to tell himself that he would not not Lady Laura called him to a chair at 
have been there unless he also had had a her left hand. It was very generous of 
seat. | her; and the more so, as Mr. Kennedy had, 
“We are all here now,” said the Earl,|in a half-hesitating manner, prepared to 
ringing the bell. uf __ | Seat himself in that very place. As it was, 
“T hope I’ve not kept you waiting,” said, Phineas and Mr. Kennedy were neigh- 
Phineas. j | bours, but Phineas had the place of honour. 
oo nF on J said hope. A — “ yet . mt suppose ey + ag speak during the 
not know why we are in sucha hurry. And | debate?” said Lady Laura. 
how many do you say it will be, Mr.; “Who? I? Certainly not. In the first 
Finn ?” : ‘ | place, I could not get a hearing, and, in the 
* oo I suppose,” said Phineas. _| next place, I should not think of commen- 
“More likely twenty-two,” said Mr.| cing on such an occasion. I do not know 
Bonteen. “ There is Colcleugh s6 ill they | that I shall ever speak at all.” 
can’t possibly bring him up, and young| “ Indeed you will. You are just the sort 
Rochester is at Vienna, and Gunning is | of man who will succeed with the House. 
sulking about something, and Moody has| What I doubt is, whether you will do as 
lost his eldest son. By George! they | well in office.” 


pressed him to come up, although Fran 
Mooly won't be buried ull Friday.” 

“| don’t believe it,” said Lord Brentford. 

“You ask some of the Carlton fellows, 
and they'll own it.” 

“Tf I'd lost every relation I had in the 
world,” said Fitzgibbon. “I'd vote on such 
a question as this. Staying away won't 
bring poor Frank Moody back to life.” 

“ But there’s a decency in these matters, 
is there not, Mr. Fitzgibbon ?” said Lady 
Laura. 

“TI thought they had thrown all that 


“T wish I might have the chance.” 

“ Of course you can have the chance if 
/you try for it. Beginning so early, and 
| being on the right side, — and, if you will 
| allow me to say so, among the right set, — 
| there can be no doubt that you may take 
| office if you will. But I am not sure that 
you will be tractable. You cannot begin, 
you know, by being Prime Minister.” 

“I have seen enough to realise that 
already,” said Phineas. 

“Tf you will only keep that little fact 
| steadily before your eyes, there is nothing 











kind of thing overboard long ago,” said | you may not reach in official life. But Pitt 
Miss Fitzgibbon. “It would be better that | was Prime Minister at four-and-twenty, and 
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that precedent has ruined half our young 
politicians.” 

“Tt has not affected me, Lady Laura.” 

“ As far as 1 can see, there is no great 
difficulty in government. A‘ man must 
learn to have words at command when he 
is upon his legs in the House of Commons, 
in the same way as he would if he were 
talking to his own servants. He must keep 
his temper; and he must be very patient. 
As far as I have seen Cabinet Ministers, 
they are not more clever than other 

eople.” 

“T think there are one or two men of 
ability in the Cabinet.” 

“ fe of fair ab‘lity. Mr. Mildmay is a 
good specimen. There is not, and never 
was, any thing brilliant in him. He is not 
eloquent, nor, as far as I am aware, did he 
ever create any thing. But he has always 
been asteady, honest, persevering, man, and 
circrmstances have made politics come easy 
to him.” 

“Think of the momentous questions 
which he has been called upon to decide,” 
said Phineas. 

“Every question so handled by him 
has been decided rightly according to his 
own party, and wrongly aceording to the 
party opposite. A political leader is so 
sure of support and so sure of attack, that 
it is hardly necessary for him to be even 
anxious to be right. For the country’s 
sake, he should have officials under him who 
know the routine of business.” 

“You think very badly then of politics 
as a profession.” 

“No; I think of them very highly. It 
must be better to deal with the repealing of 
laws than the defending of criminals. But 
all this is pipa’s wisdom, not mine. Papa 
has never been in the Cabinet yet, and 
therefore of course he is a little caustic.” 

“{[ think he was quite right,” said Bar- 
rington Erle stoutly. He spoke so stoutly 
that everybody at the table listened to 
him. 

“TI don’t exactly see the necessity for 
such internecine war just at the present,” 
said Lord Brentford. 

“I must say I do,” said the other. 
“ Lord De Terrier took office knowing that 
he was in aminority. We had a fair ma- 
jority of nearly thirty when he came in.” 

“Then how very soft you must have 
been to go out,” said Miss Fitzgibbon. 

“Not in the least soft,” continued Bar- 
rington Erle. “ We conld not command 
our men, and were bound to go out. For 
aught we know, some score of them might 
have chosen to support Lord De Terrier, 
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and then we should have owned ourselves 
beaten for the time.” 

“You were beaten, — hollow,” said Miss 
Fitzgibbon. 

“Then why did Lord De Terrier dis- 
solve ?” 

“ A Prime Minister is quite right to dis- 
solve in such a position,” said Lord Brent- 
ford. “He must do so for the Queen’s 
sake. It is his only chance.” 

“Just so. It is, as you say, his only 
chance, and it is his right. His very pos- 
session of power will give him near a score 
of votes, and if he thinks he has a chance, 
let him try it. We maintain that he had 
no chance, and that he must have known 
that he had none;— that if he could not 
get on with the late House, he certainly 
could not get on with a new House. We 
let him have his own way as far as we could 
in February. We had failed last summer, 
and if he could get along he was welcome. 
But he could not get along.” 

‘“‘T must say I think he was quite right to 
dissolve,” said Lady Laura. 

“ And we are right to force the conse- 

uences upon him as quickly as we can. 

e practically lost nine seats by his disso- 
lution. Look at Lougshane.” 

“Yes; look at Lougshane,” said Miss 
Fitzgibbon. “The country at any rate 
has gained something there.” 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good, Mr. Finn,” said the Earl. 

“What on earth is to become of poor 
George ? ” said Mr. Fitzgibbon, “ I wonder 
whether any one knows where he is. 
George wasn’t a bad sort of fellow.” 

“ Roby used to think that he was a very 
bad fellow,” said Mr. Bonteen. “ Roby 
used to swear that it was hopeless trying to 
eatch him.” It may be as well to explain 
that Mr. Roby was a Conservative gentle- 
man of great fame who had for years acted 
as Whip under Mr. Daubeny, and who now 
filled the high office of Patronage Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. “I believe in my 
heart,” continued Mr. Bonteen, “ that Roby 
is rejoiced that poor George Morris should 
be out in the cold.” 

“‘ If seats were halveable, he should share 
mine, for the sake of auld lang syne,” said 
Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

“ But not to-morrow night,” said Barring- 
ton Erle; “ the division to-morrow will be 
a thing not to be joked with. Upon my 
word I think they’re right about old Moody. 
All private considerations should give way. 
And as for Gunning, I’d have him up or I’d 
know the reason why.” 
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“ And shall we have no defaulters, Bar-|no reason why he should not ask Lady 


rington ?” asked Lady Laura. 


Laura to be his wife,—except, indeed, 


“ I’m not going to boast, but I don’t know | that he did not seem to have sufficient words 


of one for whom we need blush. Sir Ed-' 


| 


ward Powell is so bad with gout that he | 


can’t even bear to have any one to look at 
him, but Ratler says that he’ll bring him 


up.” Mr. Ratler was in those days the | ) 
Whip , word to throw to a dog, who did not seem 


on the liberal side of the House. 

“ Unfortunate wretch!” said Miss Fitz- 
gibbon. 

“The worst of it is that he screams in 
his paroxysms,” said Mr. Bonteen. 

‘* And you mean to say that you'll take 
him into the lobby,” said Lady Laura. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Barrington Erle. 
“Why not? He has no business with a 
seat if he can’t vote. But Sir Everard is 
a good man, and he’ll be there if laudanum 
and bath-chair make it possible.” 

“The same kind of conversation went 
on during the whole of dinner, and became, 
if anything, more animated when the three 
ladies bad left the room. Mr. Kennedy 
made but one remark, and then he observed 
that as far as he could see a majority of 
nineteen would be as serviceable as a 
majority of twenty. This he said in a very 
mild voice, and in a tone that was intended 
to be expressive of doubt; but in spite of 
his humility Barrington Erle flew at him 
almost savagely, — as though a liberal mem- 
ber of the House of Commons was dis- 
graced. by so mean a spirit; and Phineas 
found himself despising the man for his 
want of zeal. 

“Tf we are to beat them, Jet us beat 
them well,” said Phineas. 

“ Let there be no doubt about it,” said 
Barrington Erle. 

“T should like to see every man with a 
seat polled,” said Bonteen. 

“ Poor Sir Everard!” said Lord Brent- 
ford. “It will kill him, no doubt, but I 
suppose the seat is safe.” 

“Oh, yes; Llanwrwsth is quite safe,” 
said Barrington, in his eagerness omitting 
to catch Lord Brentford’s grim joke. 

Phineas went up into the drawing-room 
for a few minutes after dinner, and was 
eagerly desirous of saying a few more words, 
—he knew not what words,—to Lady 
Laura. Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Bonteen 
had left the dining-room first, and Phineas 
again found Mr. Kennedy standing close 
to Lady Laura’s shoulder. Could it be 
possible that there was,any thing in it? 
Mr. Kennedy was an unmarried man, with 
an immense fortune, a magnificent place, a 
seat in Parliament, and was- not perhaps 
above forty years of age. There could be 
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at command to ask anybody for anything. 
But could it be that such a woman as Lady 
Laura could accept such a man as Mr. 
Kennedy because of his wealth, and because 
of his fine place, — a man who had not a 


to be possessed of an idea, who hardly 
looked like a gentleman ; — so Phineas told 
himself. But in truth Mr. Kennedy, though 
he was a plain unattractive man, with noth- 
ing in his personal appearance to call for 
remark, was not unlike a gentleman in his 
usual demeanour. Phineas himself, it may 
be here said, was six feet high, and very 
“team with bright blue eyes, and 

rown wavy hair, and light silken beard. 
Mrs. Low had told her husband more than 
once that he was much too handsome to do any 
good. Mr. Low, however, had replied that 
young Finn had never shown himself to be 
conscious of his own personal advantages. 
“He'll learn it soon enough,” said Mrs. 
Low. “Some woman will tell him, and 
then he’ll be spoilt.” Ido not think that 
Phineas depended much as yet on his own 
good looks, but he felt that Mr. Kennedy 
ought to be despised by such a one as Lady 
Laura Standish, because his looks were not 
good. And she must despise him! It could 
not be that a woman so full of life should 
be willing to put up with a man who abso- 
lutely seemed to have no life within him. 
And yet why was he there, and why was 
he allowed to hang about just over her 
shoulders? Phineas Finn began to feel 
himself to be an injured man. 

But Lady Laura had the power of dis- 
pelling instantly this sense of injury. She 
had done it effectually in the dining-room 
by calling him to the seat by her side, to 
the express exclusion of the millionaire, 
and she did it again now by walking awa 
from Mr. Kennedy to the spot on whic 
Phineas had placed himself somewhat 
sulkily. 

“Of course you'll be at the club on 
Friday morning after the division,” she 
said. 

“« No doubt.” 

“ When you leave it, come and tell me 
what are your impressions, and what you 
think of Mr. Daubeny’s speech. There'll 
be nothing done in the House before four, 
and you'll be able to run up to me.” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

“JT have asked Mr. Kennedy to come, 
and Mr. Fitzgibbon. I-am so anxious 
about it, that I want to hear what different 
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people say. 
is to be in the Cabinet it there’s a change.” 


“Ts he indeed ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; — and you'll come up ?” 

“ Of course I will. Do you expect to 
hear much of an opinion from Mr. Kenne- 
d ? ” 

“Yes Ido. _ You don’t quite know Mr. 
Kennedy yet. And you must remember 
that he will say more to me than he will 
to you. 
are, and has no enthusiasm on any subject ; 


— but ne has opinions, and sound opinions | 
Phineas felt that Lady Laura was | 


too.” 
in a slight degree scolding him for the 
disrespectful manner in which he had 
spoken of Mr. Kennedy ; and he felt also 
that he had committed himself,—that he 
had shown himself to be sore, and that 
she had seen and understood his sore- 
ness. 

“ The truth is I do not know him,”-said 
he, trying to correct his blunder. 

‘Nos —not as yet. But I hope that 
you may some day, as he is one of those 
men who are both useful and estimable.” 

“TI do not know that I can use him,” 
said Phineas; “ but, if you wish it, I will 
. endeavour to esteem him.” 

“T wish you to do both ; — but that will 
all come in due time. I think it probable that 
in the early autumn there will be a great 

athering of the real Whig Liberals at 
Toughlinter ;— of those, I mean, who have 
their heart in it, and are at the same time 
gentlemen. If it is so, I should be sorry 
that you should not be there. You need 
not mention it, but Mr. Kennedy has just 
said a word about it to papa, and a word 
from him always means so much! Well; 
—good-night; and mind you come up on 
Friday. You are going to the club now, 
of course. I envy you your clubs more 
than I do the House ; — though I feel that 
a woman’s life is only half a life, as she 
cannot have a seat in Parliament.” 

Then Phineas went away, and walked 
down to Pall Mall with Laurence Fitzgib- 
bon. He would have preferred to take his 
walk alone, but he could not get rid of his 
affectionate countryman. He wanted td 
think over what had taken place during 
the evening ; and, indeed, he did do so in 
spite of his friend’s conversation. Lady 
Laura, when she first saw him after his 
return to London, had told him how anx- 
ious her father was to congratulate him on 
his seat, but the Earl had not spoken a 
word to him on the subject. The Earl had 
been courteous, as hosts customarily are, 
but had been in no way specially kind to 


You know, perhaps, that papa; him. And then Mr. Kennedy! 
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He’s not quick, you know, as you | 
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As to 
going to Loughlinter, he would not do such 
a thing, —not though the success of the 


arty were to depend on it. He 
declared to himself that there were some 
things which a man could not do. But 
although he was not altogether satisfied 
with what had occurred in Portman Square, 
he felt as he walked down arm-in-arm with 
Fitzgibbon that Mr. Low and Mr. Low’s 


libera 


counsels must be scattered to the winds. 


He had thrown the die in consenting to 
stand for Loughshane, and must stand the 
hazard of the cast. 

“ Bedad, Phin, my boy, I don’t think 
you're listening to me at all,” said Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. 

“ Tm listening to every word you say,” 
said Phineas, 

“ And if I have to go down to the ould 
country again this session, you'll go with 
me ?” 

“If I ean I will.” 

“ That’s my boy!- And it’s I that hope 
you'll have the chance. What's the good 
of turning these fellows out if one isn’t to 
get something for one’s trouble ?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. AND MRS. BUNCE. 


Ir was three o’clock on the Thursday 
night before Mr. Daubeny’s speech was 
finished. I do not think that there was 
any truth in the allegation made at the 
time, that he continued on his legs an hour 
longer than the necessities of his speech 
required, in order that five or six very 
ancient Whigs might be wearied out and 
shrink to their beds. Let a Whig have 
been ever so ancient and ever so weary, he 
would not have been allowed to depart from 
Westminster Hall that night. Sir Everard 
Powell was there in his bath-chair at twelve, 
with a doctor on one side of him and a 
friend on the other, in some purlieu of the 
House, and did his duty like a fine old 
Briton as he was. That speech of Mr. 
Daubeny’s will never be forgotten by any 
one who heard it. Its studied bitterness 
had perhaps never been equalled, and yet 
not a word was uttered for the saying of 
which he could be accused of going beyond 
the limit of parliamentary antagonism. It 
is true that personalities could not have 
been closer, that accusations of political 
dishonesty and of almost worse than politi- 
cal cowardice and falsehood could not have 
been clearer, that no words in the language 
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could have attributed meaner motives or made his own way, but I’ve always a feeling 
} 
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more unscrupulous conduct. But, never- | that he has no business where he is. 1 sup- 
theless, Mr. Daubeny in all that he said | pose we shall know about it at Brooks's by 
was parliamentary, and. showed himself to | one o’clock to-morrow.” 

be a gladiator thoroughly well trained for | Phineas, though it had been past five be- 
the arena in which he had descended to/| fore he went to bed, — for there had been 
the combat. Wis arrows were poisoned, | much triumphant talking to be done among 
and his lance was barbed, and his shot was liberal members after: the division, — was 
heated red,—because such things are up at bis breakfast at Mrs. Bunce’s lodgings 
allowed. He did not poison his enemies’ by nine. There was a matter which he 
wells or use Greek fire, because those | was called upon to settle immediately in 
things are not allowed. He knew exactly | which Mrs. Bunce herself was much inter 
the rules ofthe combat. Mr. Mildmay sat and | ested, and respecting which he had prom- 
heard him without once raising his hat from | ised to give an answer on this very morning. 











his brow, or speaking a word to his neigh- | 
bour. Men on both sides of the House said | 
that Mr. Mildmay suffered terribly ; but as, 
Mr. Mildmay uttered no word of complaint | 
to any one, and was quite ready to take) 
Mr. Daubeny by the hand the next time 

they met in company, I do not know that 

any one was able to form a true idea of 
Mr. Mildmay’s feelings. Mr. Mildmay was 

an impassive man who rarely spoke of his_ 
own feelings, and no doubt sat with his 

hat low down over his eyes in order that | 
no man might judge of them on that occa- 

sion by the impression on his features. “ If 
he could have left off half an hour earlier 

it would have been perfect as an attack,” | 
said Barrington Erle in criticising Mr. | 
Daubeny’s speech, “ but he allowed himself | 
to sink into comparative weakness, and the 

glory of it was over before the end.”— | 
Then came the division. The Liberals had 

333 votes to 314 for the Conservatives, | 
and therefore counted a majority of 19. | 
It was said that so large a number of mem- 
bers had never before voted at any divis- 
ion. 

“ 1 own I’m disappointed,” said Barring- 
ton Erle to Mr. Ratler. 

“T thought there would be twenty,” said 
Mr. Ritler. “Inever went beyond that. 
I knew they woul have old Moody up, but 
I thought Gunning would have been too 
hard for them.” , 

“ They say they’ve promised them both 
peerages.” 

“ Yes;— if they remain in. 
know they're going ont.” 

“They must go, with such a majority 
against them,” said Barrington Erle. 

“ Of course they must,” said Mr. Ratler. 
“Lord De Terrier wants nothing better, 
but it is rather har! upon poor Daubeny. 
; never saw such an unfortunate old Tanta- 
us.” 

“ He gets a good drop of real water now 
and again, and[ don’t pity him in the 


But they 





least. He’s clever of course, and he has 


A set of very dingy chambers up two pairs 
of stairs at No. 9, Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, to which Mr. Low had recommended 
him to transfer himself and all his belong- 
ings, were waiting his occupation, should he 
resolve upon occupying them. If he in- 
tended to commence operations as a barris- 
ter, it would be necessary that he should 
have chambers and a clerk ; and before he 
had left Mr. Low’s house on Sunday even- 
ing, he had almost given that gentleman 
authority to secure for him these rooms at 
No. 9. “ Whether you remain in Parlia- 
ment or no, you must make a beginning,” 
Mr. Low had said; “and how are you 
ever to pretend to begin if you don’t have 
chambers?” Mr. Low hoped that he 
might be able to wean Phineas away from 
his Parliament bauble ; — that he might in- 
duce the young barrister to give up his 
madness, if not this session or the next, at 
any rate before a third year had com- 
menced. Mr. Low was a persistent man, 
liking very much when he did like, and 
loving very strongly when he did love. He. 
would have many a tug for Phineas Finn 
before he would allow that false Westmin-- 
ster Satan to carry off the prey as altogeth- 
er hisown. If he could only get Phineas 
into the dingy chambers he might do. 
much ! . 

But Phineas had now become so imbued 
with the atmosphere of politics, had been so- 
breathed upon by Lady Laura and Bar-. 
rington Erle, that he could no longer en- 
dure the thought of any other life than that 
of a life spent among the lobbies. A desire- 
to help to beat the Conservatives had fas- 
tened on his very soul, and almost made 
Mr. Low odious in his eyes. He was 
afraid of Mr. Low, and for the nonce would’ 
not go to him any more ;— but he must see 
the porter at Lincoln’s Inn, he must write a 
line to Mr. Low, and he must tell Mrs. 
Bunce that for the present he would stilb © 
keep on her rooms. His letter to Mr. Low 
was as follows :— 
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Great Marlborough Street, May, 186 — , 
“My DEAR Low, 

“{ have made up my mind against 
taking the chambers, and am now off to the 
Inn to say that I shall not want them. Of 
course, | know what you will think of me, 
and it is very grievous to me to have to 
bear the hard judgment of a man whose 
pow I value so highly ; but, in the teeth 
of your terribly strong arguments, I think 
that there is ne, to be said on my 
side of the question. This seat in Parlia- 
ment has come in my way by chance, and 
I think it would be pusillanimous in me to 
reject it, feeling, as I do, that a seat in 
Parliament confers very great honour. I 
am, too, very fond of politics, and regard 
legislation as the finest profession going. 


Had I any one dependent on me, I proba- | 


bly might not be justified in following the 
bent oi my inclination. But I am allalone 


in the world, and therefore have a right to | 


make the attempt. If, after a trial of one 
or two sessions, I should fail in that which 
I am attempting, it will not even then be 
too late to go back to the better way. I 
ean assure you that at any rate it is not my 
intention to be idle. 

“T know very well how you will fret and 
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him! Are not his father and his mother and 
his sisters dependent on him as long as he 
must eat their bread till he can earn bread 
of hisown? He will never earn bread of 
his own. He will always be eating bread 
that others have earned.” In this way, be- 
fore the day was over, Mr. Low became very 
angry, and swore to himself that he would 
have nothing more to say to Phineas Finn. 
But yet he found himself creating plans for 
encountering and conquering the parliament- 
ary fiend who was at present so cruelly po- 
tent with his pupil. It was not until the third 
evening that he told his wife that Finn had 
made up his mind not to take chambers. 
“ Then [ would have nothing more to say 
to him,” said Mrs. Low, savagely. “For 
the present I can have nothing more to say 
to him.” ‘“ But neither now nor ever,” said 
Mrs. Low, with great emphasis; “he has 
been false to you.” “No,” said Mr. Low, 
who was a man thoroughly and thoughtful- 
ly just at all points; “he has not been false 
tome. He has always meant what he said, 
| when he was saying it... But he is weak and 
| blind, and flies like a moth to the candle; 
| one pities the poor moth, and would save 
| him a stump of his wing if it be possible.” 


Phineas, when he had written his letter to 











fume over what I say, and how utterly I} Mr. Low, started off for Lincoln’s Inn, mak- 
shall fail in bringing you round to my way | ing his way through the well-known dreary 
of thinking; but as I must write to tell you | streets of Soho, and through St. Giles’s to 





of my decision, I cannot refrain from de- 
fending myself to the best of my ability. 
“Yours always faithfully, 
“ PHINEAS Finn.” 


Mr. Low received this letter at his cham- 
bers, and when he had read it, he simply 
pressed his lips closely together, placed the 
sheet of paper back in its envelope, and put 
it into a drawer at his left hand. Having 
done this, he went on with what work he 
had before him, as though his friend’s decis- 
‘ton were a matter of no consequence to him. 
As far as he was concerned the thing was 
done, and there should be an end of it. So 
he told himself; but nevertheless his mind 
was full of it all day ; and, though he wrote 
not a word of answer to Phineas, he made a 
reply within his own mind to every one of 
the arguments used in the letter. “ Great 
honours! How can there be honour in 
what comes, as he says, by chance? He 
hasn’t sense enough to understand that the 
honour comes from the mode of winning it, 
and from the mode of wearing it; and that 
the-very fact of his being member for Lough- 
shane at this instant simply proves that 
‘Loughshane should have had no privilege to 
return a member! No one dependent on 


| Long Acre. He knew every corner well, 
for he had walked the same road almost 
daily for the last three years. He had con- 
ceived a liking for the route, which he might 
easily have changed without much addition 
to the distance, by passing through Oxford 
Street and Holborn; but there was an air 
of business on which he prided himself in 
going by the most direct passage, and he 
declared to himself very often that things 
dreary and dingy to the eye might be good 
in themselves. Lincoln’s Inn itself is din- 
gy, and the Law Courts therein are perhaps 
the meanest in which Equity ever disclosed 
herself. Mr. Low’s three rooms in the Old 
Square, each of them brown with the bind- 
ing of law books and with the dust collect- 
ed on law papers, and with furniture that 
had been brown always, and had become 
browner with years, were perhaps as unat- 
tractive to the eye of a young pupil as any 
rooms which were ever entered. And the 
study of the Chancery law itself is not an 
alluring pursuit till the mind has come to 
have some insight into the beauty of its ulti- 
mate object. Phineas, during his three 
ro course of reasoning on these things, 
ad taught himself to believe that thin 
ugly on the outside might be very beautifal 
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within ; and had therefore come to prefer 
crossing Poland Street and Soho Ne ee 
and so continuing his travels by the Seven 
Dials and Long Acre. 
was of a piece with his morning studies, and 
he took pleasure in the gloom of both. But 
now the taste of his palate had been already 
changed by the glare of the lamps in and 
about palatial Westminster, and he found 
that St. Giles’s was disagreeable. The ways 
about Pall Mall and across the Park to Par- 
liament Street, or to the Treasury, were 
much pleasanter, and the new offices in 
Downing Street, already half built, ab- 
sorbed all that interest which he had hither- 
to been able to take in the suggested but 
uncommenced erection of new Law Courts 
in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn. As 
he made kis way to the porter’s lodge un- 
der the great gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
told himself that he was glad that he had 
escaped, at any rate for a while, from a life 
so du!l and dreary. If he could only sit in 
chambers at the Treasury instead of cham- 
bers in that old court, how much pleasanter 
it would be! After all, as regarded that 
question of income, it might well be that 
the Treasury chambers should be the more 
remunerative, and the more quickly remu- 
nerative, of the two. And, as he thought, 
Lady Laura might .be compatible ‘with the 
Treasury chambers and Parliament, but 
could not possibly be made compatible with 
Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

But nevertheless there came upon him a 
feeling of sorrow when the old man at the 
lodge seemed to be rather glad than other- 
wise that he did not want the chambers. 
“Then Mr. Green ean have them,” said the 
porter; “that'll be good news for Mr. 
Green. I don’t know what the gen’lemen 
‘Ildo for chambers if things goes on as 
they’re going.” Mr. Green was welcome to 
the chambers as far as Phineas was con- 
cerned; but Phineas felt nevertheless a 
certain amount of regret that he should 
have been compelled to abandon a thing 
which was regarded both by the porter and 
by Mr. Green as being so desirable. He 
had however written his letter to Mr. Low, 
and made his promise to Barrington Erle, 
and was bound to Lady Laura Standish; 
and he walked out through the old gateway 
into Chancery Lane, resolving that he 
would not even visit Lincoin’s Inn again for 
a year. There were certain books, — law 
books, — which he would read at sueh in- 
tervals of leisure as polities might give him ; 
but within the precinets of the Inns of 
Court he would not again put his foot for 
twelve months, let learned pundits of the 


His morning walk. 
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law, — such for instance as Mr. and Mrs. 
Low, — say what they might. 

He had told Mrs. Bunce, before he left 
his home after breakfast, that he should for 
the present remain under her roof. She 
had been much gratified, not simply because 
lodgings in Great Marlborough Street are 
less readily let than chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, but also because it was a great honour 
to her to have a member of Parliament in 
her house. Members of Parliament are not 
so common about Oxford Street as they are 
in the neighbourhood of Pall Mall and St. 
James’s Square. But Mr. Bunce, when he 
came to his dinner, did not join as heartily 
as he should have done in his wife's rejoi- 
cing. Mr. Bunce was in the enployment of 
certain copying law-stationers in Carey 
Street, and had. a strong belief in the law 
as a profession ;— but he had none what- 
ever in the House of Commons. “ And 
he’s givenup going into chambers ? ” said 
Mr. Bunce to his wife. 

“ Given it up altogether for the present,” 
said Mrs. Bunce. 

“ And he don’t mean to have no clerk ? ” 
said Mr. Bunce. 

“ Not unless it 
work.” 

“ There ain’t no clerks wanted for that, 
and what’s worse, there aint no fees to 
pay ’em. I'l tell you what it is, Jane ; — if 
you don’t look sharp there won't be nothing 
to pay you before long.” 

“ And he in Parliament, Jacob!” 

“ There ain’t no salary for being in Par- 
liament. There are scores of them Parlia- 
ment gents ain’t got so much as ’ll pay 
their dinners for em. And then if anybody 
does trust ’em, there’s no getting at ’em to 
make ’em pay as there is at other folk.” 

“ T don’t know that our Mr. Phineas will 
ever be like that, Jacob.” 

“ That’s gammon, Jane. That’s the way 
as women gets themselves took in always. 
Our Mr. Phineas! Why should our Mr. 
Phineas be better than anybody else ?” 

“« He’s always acted handsome, Jacob.” 

“ There was one time he couldn't pay his 
lodgings for wellnigh nine months, till the 
governor came down with the money. I 
don’t know whether that was handsome. 
It knocked me about terrible, I know.” 

“ He always meant honest, Jacob.” 

“T don’t know that I care much for a 
man’s meaning when he runs short of 
money. How is he going to see his way, 
with his seat in Parliament, and this giving 
up of his profession? He owes us near a 
quarter now.” 


is for his Parliament 
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“He paid me two months this morning, 
Jacob; so he don’t owe a farthing.” 

“ Very well; —so much the better for us. 
JI shall just have a few words with Mr. Low, 
and sce what he says to it. For myself I 
don’t think half so much of Parliament folk 
as some do. They're for promising every- 
thing before they’s elected; but not one in 
twenty of ’em is as good as his word when 
he gets there.” 

Mr. Bunce was a copying journeyman, 
who spent ten hours a day in Carey Street 
with a pen between his fingers; and after 
that he would often spend two or three 
hours of the night with a pen between his 
fingers in Marlborough Street 
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er than herself, and thought it a fair subject 
for boasting that her children always had 
meat for dinner. If it was ever so small. a 
morsel, she took care that they had it, in 
order that the boast might be maintained. 
The world had once or twice been almost 
too much for her, — when, for instance, her 
husband had been ill; and again, to tell the 
truth, for the last three months of that long 
period in which Phineas had omitted to pay 
his bills; but she had kept a fine brave heart 
during those troubles, and could honestly 
swear that the chil lren always had a bit of 
meat, though she herself had been occasion- 
ally without it for days together. At such 


He was a| times she would be more than ordinarily 


thoroughly hard-working man, doing pretty | meek to Mr. Margin, and especially courte- 


well in the world, for he had a good house 
over his head, and always could find rai- 
ment and bread for his wife and eight chil- 
dren; but, nevertheless, he was an unhappy 
man because he suffered from political griev- 
ances, or, I should more correctly say, that 
his grievances were semi-political and semi- 
social. He had no vote, not being himself 
the tenant of the house in Great Marl- 
borough Street. The tenant was a tailor 
who occupied the shop, whereas Bunce oc- 
eupied the whole of the remainder of the 
premises. He was a lodger, and lodgers 
were not as vet trusted with the franchise. 
And he had ideas, which he himself admit- 
ted to be very raw, as tothe injustice of the 
manner in which he was paid for his work. 
So much a folio, without reference to the 
way in which his work was done, without 
regard to the success of his work, with no 
questions asked of himself, was, as he 
thought, no proper way of remunerating a 
man for his labours. He had long since 
joined a Trade Union, and for two years 
past had paid a subscription of a shilling a 
week towards its funds. He longed to be 
doing some battle against his superiors, and 
to be putting himself in opposition to his 
employers ; — not that he: objected person- 
ally to Messrs. Foolscap, Margin, and Vel- 
lum, who always made much of him as a 
useful man;—but because some such an- 
tagonism would be manly, and the fighting 
of some battle would be the right thing to 
do. “If Labour don’t mean to go to the 
wall himself,” Bunce would say to his wife, 
“ Labour mast look alive, and put somebody 
else there.” 

Mrs. Bunce was a comfortable mother'y 
woman, who loved her husband but hated 

litics. As she had an aversion to his su- 
periors in the world because they were 
superiors, so had she a liking for them for 
the same reason. She despised people poor- 


| 





ous to the old lady who lodged in her first- 
floor drawing-room, — for Phineas lived up 
two pair of stairs, — and she would excuse 
such servility by declaring that there was 
no knowing how soon she might want assist- 
ance. But her husband, in such emergen- 
cies, would become furious and quarrelsome, 
and would declare that Labour was going 
to the wall, and that something very strong 
must be done at once. | That shilling which 
Bunce paid weekly to the Union she re- 
garded as being absolutely thrown away, — 
as much so as though he cast it weekly into 
the Thames. And she had told him so, 
over and over again, making heart-piercing 
allusions to the eight children and to the 
bit of meat. He would always endeavour 
to explain to her that there was no other 
way under the sun for keeping Labour from 
being sent to the wall ;— but he would do 
so hopelessly and altogether ineffectually, 
and she had come to regard him as a luna- 
tie to the extent of that one weekly shil- 
ling. 

She had a woman’s instinctive partiality 
for comeliness in a man, and was very fond . 
of Phineas Finn because he was handsome. 
And now she was very proud of him because 
he was a member of Parliament. She had 
heard,— from her husband, who had told 
her the fact with much disgust, — that the 
sons of Dukes and Earls go into Parliament, 
and she liked to think that the fine young 
man to whom she talked more or less every 
day should sit with the sons of ‘Dukes and 
E:rls. When Phineas had really brought 
distress upon her by owing her some thirty or 
forty pounds, she could never bring herself to 
be angry with him, — because he was hand- 
some and because he dined out with Lords. 
And she had triumphed greatly over her 
husband, who had desired to be severe upon 
his aristocratic debtor, when the money had 
all been paid in a lump. 
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“] don’t know that he’s any great catch,” 
Bunce had said, when the prospect of their 
lodger’s departure had been debated be- 
tween them. 

“ Jacob,” said his wife, “I don’t think 
you feel it when you’ve got people respect- 
able about you.” 

“ The only respectable man I know,” said 
Jacob, “is the man as earns his bread ; and 
Mr. Finn, as I take it, is a long way from 
that yet.” 

Phineas returned to his lodgings before 
he went down to his club, and again told 
Mrs. Bunce that he had altogether made 
up his mind about the chambers. “If 
you'll keep me I shall stay here for the first 
session I daresay.” 

“Of course we shall be only too proud. 
Mr. Finn; and though it mayn’t perhaps be 
quite the place for a member of Parlia- 
ment ” —— 

“ But I think it is quite the place.” 

“ It’s very good of you to say so, Mr. Finn. 
and we'll do our very best to make you com- 
fortable. Respectable we are, I may say ; 
and though Bunce is a bit rough some- 
times ” 

“ Never to me, Mrs. Bunce.” 

“ But he is rough, — and silly, too, with 
his radical nonseuse, paying a shilling a week 
to a nasty Union just for nothing. Still he 
means well, and there ain’t a man who 
works harder for his wife and children ; — 
that I will say of him. And if he do talk 
politics ” 

“But [like a man to talk politics, Mrs. 
Bunce.” 

“For a gentleman in Parliament of 
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course it’s proper; but I never could see 
what good it could do to a law-stationer ; 
and when he talks of Labour going to the 
wall, I always ask him whether he didn’t 
get his wages regular last Saturday. But, 
Lord love you, Mr. Finn, when a man as is 
a journeyman has took up polities and 
joined a Trade Union, he ain’t no better 
than a milestone for his wife to take and talk 
to him.” 

After that Phineas went down to the Re- 
form Club, and made one of those who were 
buzzing there in little crowds and uttering 
their prophecies as to future events. Lord 
De Terrier was to go out. That was cer- 
tain. Whether Mr. Mildmay was to come 
in was uncertain. That he would go to 
Windsor to morrow morning was not to be 
doubted ; but it was thought very probable 
that he might plead his age, and decline to 
undertake the responsibility of forming a 
Ministry. 

* And what then?” said Phineas to his 
friend Fitzgibbon. 

“ Why, then there will be a choice out of 
three. There is the Duke, who is the most 
incompetent man in England; there is 
Monk, who is the most unfit; and there is 
Gresham, who is the most unpopular. I 
can’t conceive it possible to find a worse 
Prime Minister than either of the three ; — 
but the country affords no other.” 

“ And which would Mildmay name ?” 

“ All of them, — one after the other, so as 
to make the embarrassment the greater.” 
That was Mr. Fitzgibbon’s description of 
the crisis, but then it was understood that 
| Mr. Fitzgibbon was given to romancing. 








Tue Times has been lucky, as usual, in its 
choice of a correapondent to accompany the 
Abyssinian Expelitioa. 
journal can secure for such work a man who 
is ato vce a brilliant reviewer, acclim«tized in 
the East, and a favourite unong the officers he 
is toacconpiny. His fiest letter appeared on 
Tuesdav, and describes the fore: as consisting 
of 12,009 men of all arms, and 8,000 camp 
followers — thit number will be trinled on ar- 
rival. the officers hiring nesroes, &c.— all in 
the hirhest spirits at the prospect of adventure. 
The s-rvice is most popular in Inia, the choice 
of Sir R. Napier is universally aoproved, and 
the first division of the expedition reached Aden 
on October 16, with no casualty except the 


It is not often that a | 


death of ten mules — a sign of excellent man- 
agement. Annesley Bay has been selected as 
the port of debarkation, a place which has one 
drawback — there is no water within sixteen 
miles. According to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
condensers have been forgotten, but the steam- 
| ers can condense sufficient till apparatus ar- 
| rives from Bombay. So far a!l looks well, and 
| the Anglo-Indians, who would undertake the 
| conquest of Central Africa or Siberia at ten 
days’ notice, are laughing after their fashion, 
| at English fears and scruples. Well, it is con- 
soling to find that there are still Englishmen 
| left who do not recognize the impossible. We 
| had feared that Lord Dalhousie was the last of 
‘the useful breed. — Spectator. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 


CINDERELLA. 


Ir is, happily, not only in fairy tales that 
things sometimes fall out as one could wish, 
that anxieties are allayed, mistakes ex- 
plained away, friends reconciled; that peo- 
ple inherit large fortunes, or are found out 
in their nefarious schemes; that long-lost 
children are discovered disguised in soot ; 
that vessels come safely sailing into port 
after the storm; and that young folks who 
have been faithful to one another are mar- 
ried off at last. Some of these young coup- 
les are not only happily married, but they 
also begin life in pleasant palaces tastefully 
decorated, and with all the latest improve- 
ments; with convenient cupboards, bath- 
rooms, back-staircases, speaking-tubes, lifts 
from one story to another, hot and cold wa- 
ter laid on; while outside lie well-kept 
parks, and gardens, and flower-beds; and 
from the muslin-veiled windows they can 
see the sheep browsing, the long, shadowy 
grass, deer starting across the sunny glades, 
swans floating on the rivers, and sailing 
through the lilies and tall lithe reeds. 
There are fruit-gardens, too, where great 
purple plums are sunning on the walls, and 
cucumbers lying asleep among their cool, 
dark leaves. ‘There are glass-houses where 
heavy, dropping bunches of grapes are 
hanging, so that one need only open one’s 
mouth for them to fall into it all ready 
cooked and sweetened. Sometimes, in ad- 
dition to all these good things, the young 
couple possess all the gracious gifts of youth, 
beauty, gay and amiable dispositions. Some 
one said, the other day, that it seemed as if 
Fate scarcely knew what she was doing, 
when she lavished with such profusion every 
gift’and delight upon one pair of heads, 
while others were left bald, shorn, unheed- 
ed, dishevelle |, forgotten, dishonored. And 
yet the world would be almost too sad to 
bear, if one did not sometimes see happiness 
somewhere. One would scarcely believe in | 
its possible existence, if there was nobody | 
young, fortunate, prosperous, delighted ; 
nobody to think of with satisfaction, and to 
envy alittle. The sight of great happiness 
ani! prosperity is like listening to harmoni- | 
ous music, or looking at beautiful pictures, | 
at certain times of one’s life. It seems to | 
suggest possibilities, it sets sad folks longing ; | 
but while they are wishing, still, may be, a} 
little reproachfully, they realize the exist- | 
ence of what perhaps they had doubted be- | 
fore. Fate has been hard to them, but there | 
is compensation even in this life. They: 
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tell themselves, “‘ Which of us knows when 
his turn may come?” Happiness is a fact: 
it does lie within some people’s grasp. To 
this or that young fairy couple, age, trial, 
and trouble may be in store; but now at 
least the present is golden ; the innocent de- 
lights and triumphs of youth and nature are 
theirs. 

Icould not help moralizing a little in this 
way, when we were staying with young 
Lulworth and his wife the other day, com- 
ing direct from the struggling, dull atmos- 
phere of home to the golden placidity of 
Lulworth farm. They drove us over to 
Cliffe Court, — another oasis, so it seemed 
to me, in the arid plains of life. Cliffe 
Court is a charming, cheerful, Italian-look- 
ing house, standing on a hill in the midst o- 
a fiery furnace of geraniums and flowerf 
beds. “It belongs to young Sir Charles 
Richardson. He is six-and-twenty, and the 
handsomest man in the county,” said 
Frank. 

“* Oh, no, Frank; you are joking, surely,” 
said Cecilia; and then she stared, and then 
blushed in her odd way. She still stared 
sometimes when she was shy, as she used to 
do before she married. 

So much of her former habits Cecilia had 
also retained, that as the clock struck eight 
o’cloek every morning a great, punctual 
breakfast-bell used to ring in the outer hall. 
The dining-room casement was wide open 
upon the beds of roses, the tea was made, 
Cecilia in her crisp white morning dress, 
and with all her wavy bronze hair curling 
about her face, was waiting to pour it out, 
the eggs were boiled, the bacon was friz- 
zling hot upon the plate to a moment; 
there was no law allowed, not a minute’s 
grace for anybody, no matter how lazy. 
They had been married a little more than 
two years, and were quite established in 
their country home. I wish I could perform 
some incantation like those of mv friends, 
the fairies, and conjure up the old farm bod- 
ily with a magic wave of my pen, or by 
drawing a triangle with a circle through it 
upon the paper—as the enchanters do. 
The most remarkable things about the farm 
were its curious and beautiful old chimneys, 
— indeed the whole county of Sussex is 
celebrated for them, and the meanest little 
cottages have noble-looking stacks all or- 
namented, carved, and weather-beaten. 
There were gables also, and stony mullioned 
windows, and ancient steps with rustv rings 
hanging to them, affixed there to fasten the 
bridles of horses that would have run away 
several hundred years ago, if this precau- 
tion had not been taken. And then there 
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were storehouses and ricks and barns, all 
piled with the abundance of the harvest. 
The farm-yard was alive with young fowls, 
and cocks and hens, and guinea-hens ; those 

entle little dowagers went ahout glistening 
in silver and gray, and Cecilia’s geese came 
clamoring to meet her. J can see it all as 
I think about it. The old walls are all 
carved and ornamented, sometimes by art 
and work of man’s hand, sometimes by 
time and lovely little natural mosses. 
House-leeks grow in clumps upon the thatch, 
a pretty girl is peeping through a lattice 
window, a door is open while a rush of 
sweet morning scent comes through the 
shining oaken passage from the herb garden 
and orchard behind. Cows with their soft 
brown eyes and cautious tread are passing 
on their way toa field across the road. A 
white horse waiting by his stable door shakes 
his head and whinnies. 

Frank and Cecilia took us for a walk after 
breakfast the first morning we came. We 
were taken to the stables first and the cow- 
houses, and then we passed out through a 
gate into a field, and crossing the field we 
got into a copse which skirted it, and so by 
many a lovely little winding path into the 
woods. Young Lulworth took our delight 
and admiration as a personal compliment. 
It was all Lulworth property as far as we 
could see. I thought it must be strangely 
delightful to be the possessor of such beau- 
tiful hills, mist, sunshine, and shadow, vio- 
let tones, song of birds, and shimmer of foli- 
age ; but Frank, I believe, looked at his fu- 
ture prospects from a material point of view. 
“ You see it ain’t the poetic part of it which 
pays,” he said. But he appreciated it nev- 
ertheless, for Cecilia came out of the woods 
that morning, all decked out with great 
convelvulus leaves, changed to gold, which 
Frank had gathered as we went along and 
given to her. This year all the leaves were 
turning to such beautiful colors that people 
remarked upon it, and said they never re- 
membered such a glowing autumn; even 
the year when Frank came to Dorlicote was 
not to compare to it. Browns and russet, 
and bright amber and gold flecks, berries, 
red leaves, a lovely blaze and glitter in the 
woods along the lanes and beyond the fields 
and copses. All the hills were melting with 
lovely colour in the clear, warm autumn 
air, and the little nut-wood paths seemed 
like Alaidin’s wonderful gardens, where 
precions stones hung to the trees. There 
was atwinkle and crisp shimmer, yellow 
leaves and golden light, yellow light and 
golden l»aves, red hawthorn, convolvulus- 
berries, holly-berries beginning to glow, and 
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heaped-up clustering purple blackberries. 
The sloe-berries, or snowy blackthorn fruit, 
with their soft gloom of color, were over, 
and this was the last feast of the year. On 
the trees the apples hung red and bright, 
the pears seemed ready to drop from their 
branches and walls, the wheat was stacked, 
the sky looked violet behind the yellow 
ricks. <A blackbird was singing like a rip- 
ple of water, somebody said. It is hard to 
refrain from writing of all of these lovely 
things, though it almost is an impertinence 
to attempt to set them down on paper in 
long lists, like one of Messrs. Rippon and 
Burton’s circulars. It seemed sad to be sad 
on such a morning and in such a world, but 
as we were walking along tle high-road on 
our way back to the farm, we passed a long, 
pale, melancholy-looking man riding a big 
horse, with a little sweet-faced creature 
about sixteen who was cantering beside 
him. He took off his hat, the little girl 
| Kisood her hand as they passed, nodding a 
| gay, triumphant nod, and then we watched 
|them down the hill, and disappearing at 
| the end of the lane. 

| “Tam a to see Ella Ashford out 
| riding with her father again,” said Lulworth, 
| holding the garden-gate open for us to pass 
in 
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“Mrs. Ashford called here a day or two 
ago with her daughter,” said Cecilia. 
“ They're going to stay at the Ravenhill, 
she toldme. I thought Colonel Ashford was 
gone too. I suppose he has come back.” 

‘“‘ Of course he is,” said Frank, “ since we 
have just seen him with Ella, and of course 
his wife is away for the same reason.” 

“ The child has grown very thin,” said H. 

“ She has a difficult temper,” said Cecilia, 
— who, once she got an idea into her soft, 
silly head, did not easily get rid of it again. 
“ She is a great anxiety to poor Mrs. Ash- 
|ford. She is very different, she tells me, to 
| Julia and Lisette Garnier, her own daugh- 
| ters.” 
|__ “I knew them when they were chidren. 
| We used to see a great deal of Mrs. Ashford 
when she was first a widow, and I went to 
her second wedding.” 





‘We were at Paris one year,—ten years 
| before the time I am writing of, — and Mrs. 
| Gasnier lived over us, in a tiny little apart- 
ment. She was very poor, and very grand- 
ly dressed, and she used to come rustling in 
to see us. Rustling is hardly the word, — 
she was much too graceful and womanly a 
person to rustle ; her long silk gowns used 
to ripple and wave and flow away as she 
.came and went; and her beautiful eyes used 
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to fill with tears as she drank her tea and 
confided her troubles to us. HH. never liked 
her; but I must confess to a very kindly 
feeling for the poor, gentle, beautiful, for- 
lorn young creature, so passionately lament- 
ing the loss she had sustained in Major- 
General Girnier. He had left her very 
badly off, although she was well connected, 
and Lady Jane Peppercorne, her cousin, had 
offered her and her two little girls a home 
at Ravenhill, she used to tell usin her eplor¢é 
manner. I do not know why she never 
availed herself of the offer. She said once 
that she would not be doing justice to her 
precious little ones, to whom she devoted 
herself with the assistance of an experi- 
enced attendant. My impression is, that 
the little ones used to scrub one another's 
little ugly faces, and plait one another’s 
little light Chinese-looking tails, while the 
experienced attendant laced and dressed 
and adorned, and: scented and powdered 
their mamma. She really was a beautiful 
young woman, and would have looked 
quite charming if she had left herself alone 
for a single instant, but she was always 
posing. She hal dark, bright eyes; she 
had a lovely little arched mouth; and 
hands so white, so soft, so covered with 
rings, that one felt that it was indeed a privi- 
lege when she said, “ Oh, how do you do?” 
and extended two or three gentle, confiding 
fingers. At first she went nowhere except 
to church, and to walk in the retired paths 
of the Park de Mongeau, although she 
took in Gu/ignani and used to read the lists 
of arrivals. But by degrees she began to 
—chiefly to please me, she said — go out a 
little, to make a few acquaintances. One 
day { was walking with her down the 
Champs Elvsées, when she suddenly started 
and looked up at a tall, melancholy-looking 
gentleman who was passing, and who stared 
at her very hard; an soon after that it 
was that she began telling me she had de- 
termined to mvke an effort for her children’s 
sake, and to go a little more into society. 
She wante! me totake her to Madame de 
Girouette’s, where she heard I was going 
that evening, and where she_ believed 
she shou!] meet an old friend of hers, whom 
she particularly wished to see again. 
Wou'd I help her? Would I be so very 
good? Of course I was ready to do any 
thing I coull. She came punctuai to her 
time, all gray moire and black lace; a 
remise was sent for, and we set off, jogging 
along the crowded streets, with our two 
lamps lighte?, and a surly man, in a red 
waistcoat an! an oilskin hat, to drive us to 
the Rue de Lille. All the way there, Mrs. 
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Garnier was strange, silent, nervous, excited. 
Her eyes were like two shining craters, 
I thought, when we arrived, and as we 
climbed up thefinterminable flights of stairs, 
I guessed who was the old friend with the 
gray mustache in a minute; a good, well- 
ooking, sick-looking man, standing by him- 
self in a corner. 

I spent a curious evening, distracted be- 
tween Madame de Girouette’s small talk, to 
which I was supposed to be listening, and 
Mrs. Garnier’s murmured conversation with 
her old friend in the corner, to which I was 
vainly endeavouring not to attend. 

“ My dear, imagine a bouillon, surmounted 
with little tiny flutings all round the bot- 
tom, and then three ruches, alternating 
with three little volants, with great chour at 
regular intervals; over this a tunic, caught 
up at the side by a jardiniére, a ceinture & 
la Bebé.” 
| “ When you left us I was a child, weak, 
foolish, easily frightened and influenced. 
| It nearly broke my heart. Look me in the 
| face, if you can, and tell me you do not be- 
| lieve me,” I heard Mrs. Garnier murmuring 
| in a low, thrilling whisper. She did not 
|mean me to hear it, but she was too ab- 
' sorbed in what she was saying to think of 
| all the people round about her. 
| “ Ah, Lydia, what does it matter now ?” 
| the friend answered in a sad voice, which 
|touched me somehow. “ We have both 
| been wrecked in our ventures, and life has 
not much left for either of us now.” 

“Tt is cut en biais,’ Madame de Gi- 
rouette went on; “the pieces which are 
taken out at one end are let in at the other; 
the effect is quite charming, and the 
economy is immense.” 

“ For you, you married the person you 
loved,” Lydia Garnier was answering ; ‘ for 
me, out of the wreck, I have at least my 
children} and a remembrance, and a friend, 
—is itso? Ah, Henry, have I not at least 
a friend ?” 

“Every body wants one,” said Madame 
de Girouette, concluding her conversation, 
“and thev cannot be made fast enough to 
supply the demand. I am promised mine 
to wear to-morrow at the opening of the 
salon, but I am afraid that you have no 
chance. How the poor thing is overworked ! 
— her magazin is crowded —I believe she 
will leave it all in charge of her premiére 
demoiselle, and retire to her campagne as 
soon as the season is over.” 

“ And you willcome and see me, will you 
not?” said the widow, as we went away, 
looking up. Ido not know to this day if 
she was acting. I believe, to do her justice, 
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that she was only acting what she really felt, | ways and her sayings were a strange and 
as many of us do at times. pretty mixture of childishness and preco- 

I took Mrs. Garnier home as I had agreed. | ciousness. She would be ordering dinner, 
Tdid not ask any questions. I met Colonel | seeing that the fires were alight in the study 
Ashford on the stairs next day, and I was|and dining room, writing notes to save 
not surprised when, about a week after, | her father trouble (Colonel Ashford hated 
Mrs. Garnier came into the drawing-room | trouble), in her cramped, crooked, girlish 
early one morning, sinking down at my feet! hand; the next minute she was, perhaps, 
in a careless attitude, seized my hand, and | flying, agile-footed, round and round the 
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said that she had come for counsel, for ad- 
vice. She had had an offer from a persun 
whom she respected, Colonel Ashford, whom 
I might have remarked that night at Ma- 
dame de Girouette’s; would I— would I 
give her my candid opinion ; for her chil- 
dren’s sake did I not think it would be well 
to think seriously?” .... 

“ And for your own, too, my dear,” said 
1. 


is very well off. I believe you will be mak- 
ing an excellent marriage. 
all means.” 


“Dear friend, since this is your real, | 


heartfelt opinion, I value your judgment 
too highly not to act by its dictates. 
years ago, there was thought of this be- 
tween me and Henry. I will. now confide 


to you, my heart has never failed from its | 


early devotion. 


A cruel fate separated us. 
I married. He married. 


We are brought 


together as by a miracle, but our three cbil- | 


dren will never know the loss of their 
parents’ love,” ete. ete. Glance, hand-pres- 
sure, etc. — tears, ete. Then a long, soft, 
irritating kiss. I felt for the first time in 
my life inclined to box her ears. 


“ Colonel Ashford is in Parliament ; he | 


Accept him, by | 


Once, | 


old hall, skipping up and down the oak 
| stairs, laughing out like a child as she 
_ played with her puppy, and dangled a little 
ball of string under his black nose. Puff, 
with a youthful bark, would seize the ball 
‘and go seuttling down the corridors with 
| his prize, while Ella pursued him with her 
| quick flying feet. She could sing charm- 
ingly, with a clear, true, piping voice, like 
a bird’s, and she used to dance to her own 
singing in the prettiest way imaginable. 
Her dancing was really remarkable; she 
had the most beautiful feet and hands, and 
as she seesawed in time, still sinving and 
moving in rhythm, any one seeing her could 
not fail to have been struck by the weird- 
| like little accomplishment. Some girls have 
| a passion for dancing ; boys have a hundred 
other ways and means of giving vent to 
their activity and exercising their youthful 
limbs, and putting out their eager young 
strength; but girls have no such chances; 
\they are condemned to walk through 
life for the most part quietly, soberly, 
putting a curb on the life and vitality 
| which isin them. They long to throw it 
| out, they would like to have wings to fly 





The little Garniers certainly gained by | like a bird, and so they dance sometimes 
the bargain, and the colonel sat down to! with all their hearts and might and energy. 
write home to his little daughter, and tell People rarely talk of the poetry of dancing, 
her the news. but there is something in it of the real in-- 

spiration of art. The music plays, the 

Poor little Ella, —I wonder what sort of | heart beats time, the movements flow as 
anxieties Mrs. Ashford had caused to her | naturally as the branches of a tree go wav- 
before she had been Ella’s father’s wife a| ing in the wind... . 
year. Miss Ashford made the best of it. | One day a naughty boy, who had run 
She was a cheery, happy little creature, away, for a lark, from his tutor and his 
looking at every thing from the sunny side, | school-room at Cliffe, hard by, and who was 
adoring her father, running wild out of | hiding in aditch, happened to see Ella alone 
doors, but with an odd turn for house-keep- | in a field. She was looking’ up at the sky, 
ing, and order and method at home. In-| and down at the pretty scarlet and white 
deed, for the last two years, ever since she | pimpernels, and listening to the birds. Sud- 
was twelve years old, she had kept her denly she felt so strong and so light, and as 
father’s house. Languid, gentle, easily im- | if she must jump about a little, she was so 
pressed, Colonel Ashford was quite curi- | happy; and so she did, shaking her pretty 
ously influenced by this little daughter. | golden mane, waving her poppies high over 
She could make him come and go, and like | head, and singing higher and higher, like 
and dislike. 1 think it was Ella who sent | one of the larks that were floating in mid 
him into Parliament; she could not bear air. The naughty boy was much frightened, 
Sir Rainham Richardson, their next neigh- and firmly believed that he had seen a 
bor, to be an M. P., and an oracle, while | fairy. 
her father was only a retired colonel. Her| ‘“ She was all in white,” he said after- 
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wards, in an aggrieved tone of voice. 
“ She’d no hat, or any thing, — she bounded 
six foot into the air. You never saw any 
thing like it.” 

Master Richardson’s guilty conscience 
had something to do with his p Many When 
his friend made a few facetious inquiries, he 
answered quite sulkily, “ Black pudden ? 
she offered me no pudden or anything else. 
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ford softly collected Ella’s treasures in her 
| long white hands. 

“Ella has some very valuable things,” 
Colonel Ashford said. “She keeps them 
|locked up ina strong box, I believe; yes, 
| there it is in the corner.” 
| ©It bad much better come into my 
| closet,” Mrs. Ashford said. ‘ Oh, how 
‘heavy! Come here, strong-arm, and help 


I only wish you had been there, that’s all,| me.” Colonel Ashford obediently took up 
then you’d believe a fellow when he says a | the box as he was bid. 
thing, instead of always chafling.” “ And I think I may as well finish marking 
Ella gave up her dancing after the new|the dusters,” said Mrs. Ashford. looking 
wife came to Ash Place. It was all so dif-| round the room as she collected them all 
ferent. She was not allowed any more to|in her apron. “The books, of course, are 
run out in the fields alone. She supposed | now my duty. I think Elia will not be 
it was very nice having two young compan- | sorry to be relieved of her cares. Do you 
ions like Lisette and Julia; and, at first, in | know, dear, I think I am glad, for her sake, 
her kindly way, the child did the honors of | that you married me, as well as for my own. 
her own home, showed them the way which I think she has had too much put upon her, 
led to her rabbits, her most secret bird's | is a little too decided, too prononcce for one 
nest, the old ivy-grown smugglers’ hole in | 80 young. One would not wish to see her 
the hollow. Lisette and Julia went trotting | grow up before the time. Let them remain 
about in their frill trousers and Chinese tails young and careless while they can, Henry.” 
of hair. examining every thing, making their| So when Ella came back to mark the 
calculations, saying nothing, taking it all in. | dusters that she had been hemming, because 
Poor little Ella was rather puzzled, and | Mrs. Milton .was in a hurry for them, and 
could not make them,out. Meantime her | the housemaid had hurt her eve, they were 


new mother was gracefully wandering over 
the house on her husband’s arm, and stand- 
ing in attitudes, admiring the view from 
the windows, and asking gentle little indif- 
ferent questions, to all of which Colonel Ash- 
ford replied, unsuspectingly enough. 

“ And so you give the child an allowance. 
Is she not very young for one? And is this 
Ella’s room ? How pretty it is furnished!” 

“ She did it all herself,” said her father, 
smiling. ‘ Look at her rocking-horse, and 
her doll’s house, and her tidy little arrange- 
ments.” 

The house-keeping books were in a little 
pile on the table ; a very suspicious-looking 
doll was lying on the bed, so were a pile 
of towels, halt marked, but neatly folded ; 
there was a bird singing in a cage, a squir- 
rel, a little aged dog — Puff’s grandmother 


gone, and so were her neat little books that 
she had taken such pride in, and had been 
winding up to give to Mrs. Ashford to keep 
| in future ; so was her pretty coral necklace 
that she wore of an evening, and her pearls 
with the diamond clasp, and her beautiful 
clear carbuncle brooch that she was so fond 
of, and her little gold-clasp bravelet. Al- 
| though Eliza and Susan had lived with them 
| all her life long, they had never taken her 
things, poor Ella thought, a little bitter- 
ly. ‘ Quite unsuitable at your age, dear- 
est,” Mrs. Ashford murmured, kissing her 
fondly. 

| And Ella never got them back any more. 
| Many and many other things there were she 
| never got back, poor child. Ah me! treas- 
|ures dearer to her than the pretty coral 
necklace and the gold-clasp bracelet, — lib- 
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—as'eep on a cushion, some sea-anemones | erty, confidence, the tender atmo-phere of 
in a giass, gaping with their horrid mouths; | admiring love in which she had always 
strings of birds’ eggs were suspended, and | lived, the first place in her father’s heart. 
whips were hanging up on the walls. There | That should never be hers again some one 





was a great bunch of flowers in the window, 
and a long daisy-vhain fastened up in fes- 


toons round the glass; and then on the toi- | 


let-table there were one or two valuable 
trinkets set out in their little cases. 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Ashford, “ is it not 
a pity to leave such temptation in the way 
of the servants? Little careless thing ! — 
had I not better keep them for her, Henry ? 
They are very beautiful.”, And Mrs. Ash- 


had determined. 

The only excuse for Mrs. Ashford is that 
she was very much in love with her hus- 
band, and so selfishly attached to him that 
she grudged the very care and devotion 
which little Ella had spent upon her father 
all these years past. Every fresh proof of 
thought and depth of feeling in such a child- 
ish little ereature hurt and vexed the other 
woman. Ella must be taught her place, 
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this lady determined, not in so many words. 
Alas! if we could always set our evil 
thoughts and schemes to work, it would 
perhaps be well with us, and better far than 
drifting, unconscious and unwarned, into 
nameless evil, unowned to one’s self, scarcely 
recognized. 

And so the years went by. Julia and Li- 
sette grew up into two great, tall, fashion- 
able, bouncing young ladies. 





They pierced | 


their ears, turned up their pigtails, and | 


dressed very elegantly. Lisette 
wear a coral necklace; Julia was partial to 


used to | 


a clear carbuncle brooch her mother gave | 


her. - Little Ella, too, grew up like a little 
green plant springing up through the mild 
spring rains and the summer sunshine, 
taller and prettier and sadder every year. 
And yet perhaps it was as well, after all, 
that early in life she had to learn to be con- 
tent with a very little share of its bounties. 
She might have been spoiled and over-in- 
dulged if things had gone on as they began, 
if nothing had ever thwarted her, and if all 
her life she had had her own way. She was 
a bright, smiling little: thing, for all her 
worries, with a sweet little face. Indeed, 
her beauty was so remarkable, and her 
manner so simple and charming, that Julia 
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should show what he felt before Julia and 
Lisette, who might be hurt. And then Ella 
would put all her drawers in order, or sew 
a seam, or go out and pull up a bedful of 
weeds, to chase such morbid fancies out of 
her mind. 


Lady Jane Peppercorne, of whom mention 
has already been made, had two houses, one 
in Onslow Square, another at Hampstead. 
She was very rich; she had never married, 
and was consequently far more sentimental 
than ladies of her standing usually are. She 
was a flighty old lady, and lived sometimes 
at one house, sometimes at the other, some- 
times at hotels here and there, as the faney 
seized her. She was very kind as well as 
flighty, and was constantly doing generous 
things, and trying to help any one who 
seemed to be in trouble, or who appeared 
to wish for any thing she had it in her power 
to grant. 

So when Mrs. Ashford said, “O Lady 
Jane, pity me! My husband says he can- 
not aflor to take me to town this vear. I 
should so like to go, for the dear girls’ sake, 
of course,” — Lady Jane gave a littie grunt, 
and: said, “I will lend you my house in 
Onslow Square, if you like, — that is, 1f you 


and Lisette, who were a year or two her | keep my room ready for me in case [ want 
elders, used to complain to their mother | to come up at any time. But I dare say 
that nobody ever ngticed them when Ella| you won't care for such an unfashionable 


was by. Lady Jane Peppercorne, their own 
cousin, was always noticing her, and agctu- 
ally gave her a potato off her own plate the 
other day. 

“I fear she is a very forward, designing 
girl. I sha!l not think of taking her out in 
London, this year,” Mrs. Ashford said with 
some asperity; “nor shall I allow her to 
appear at our croquet party next week. 
She is far too young to be brought out.” 

So Ella was desired to remain in her own 
room on this occasion. She nearly cried, 

oor little thing, but what could she do? 
Ter father was away; and when he came 
back, Mrs. Ashford would be sure to explain 
every thing to him. Mrs. Ashford had ex- 
plained life in so strangely ingenious a man- 
ner that he had got tosee it in a very topsy- 
turvy fashion. Some things she had ex- 
plained away altogether, some she had dis- 
torted and twisted; poor little Ella had 
been explained and explained, until there 
was scarcely any thing of her left at all. 
Poor child! she sometimes used to think 
she had not a single friend in the world ; but 
she would chide herself for such fancies, — 
it must be fancy. Her father loved her as 
much as ever; but he was engrossed by 
business, and it was not to be expected he 





quarter of the world.” 

“QO Lady Jane, how exceedingly kind ! 
how very delightful and unexpected !” cried 
Mrs. Ashford, who had been hoping for it 
all the time, and who hastened to communi- 
cate the news to Lisette and Julia. 

“T shall want a regular outfit, mamma,” 
said Julia, who was fond of dress. ‘ Per- 
haps we shall meet young Mr. Richardson 
in town.” 

“T shall be snapped up directly by some 
one, I expect,” said Lisette, who was very 
vain, and thought herself irresistible. 

“ Am I to come, too?” asked Ella, timid- 
ly, from the other end of the room, looking 
up from her sewing. : 

“I do not know,” replied her stepmother, 
curtly, and Ella sighed a little wistfully, and 
went on stitching. 

“ At what age shall you let me come 
out ?” she presently asked, shyly. 

“ When you are fit to be trusted in the 
world, and have cured your unruly temper,” 
said Mrs. Ashford. Ella’s ¢yes filled with 
tears, and she blushed up; but her father 
came into the room, and she smiled through 
her tears, and thought to herself that since 
her temper was so bad, she had better begin 
to rule it that very instant. . . . . 
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It is a bright May morning after a night 
of rain; and, although this is London and 
not the country any more, Onslow Square 
looks bright and clean. Lady Jane has had 
the house smartly done up; clean chintz, 


striped blinds, a balcony full of mignonette. | 


She has kept two little rooms for herself 
and her maid ; but all the rest of the house 
is at the Ashfords’ disposal. Everybody is 
satisfied, and Ella is enchanted with her 
little room upstairs. 
ing lists of visits and dinner-parties and 
milliner’s addresses. Lisette is looking out 
of the window at some carriages which are 
passing ; the children and nurses are sitting 
under the trees in the square; Julia is 
looking at herself in the glass, and practis- 
ing her court curtseys; and Ella is in the 
back-room, arranging a great heap of books 
in a book-case. “I should so like to go to 
the palace, mamma,” she says, and looking 
up with a smudgy face, for the books were 
all dirty and covered with dust. “ Do you 
think there will be room for me ?” 

Ella had no proper pride, as it is called, 
and always used to take it for granted she 
was wanted, and that soine accident pre- 
vented hur from going with the others. . “ I 
am sorry there is no room for you, Ella,” 
said Mrs. Ashford, in her deep voice. “I 
have asked Mr. Richardson to come with us, 
and if he fails, | promised to call for the 
Countess Bricabrac. Pray, if you do not 
eare for walking in the square this after- 
noon, see that my maid puts my things 
properly away in the cupboards, as well as 
Julia’s and Lisette’s, and help her to fold 
the dresses, because it is impossible for one 
person to manage these long trains unas- 
sisted.” 

“ Very well,” said Ella, cheerfully. “I 
hope you will have a pleasant day. How 
nice it must be to be going!” 

“T wish you would learn not to wish for 
everything and anything that you happen 
to hear about, Ella,” said Mrs. Ashford. 
“If you hear any visitors coming, go away, 
for 1 cannot allow you to be seen in this 
dirty state.” 

“ There’s a ring,” said Ella, gathering 
some of the books together. “ Good-by.” 

Young Mr. Richardson, who was an- 
nounced immediately after, passed a pretty 
maid-servant, carrying a great pile of folios, 
upon the stairs. 
for the task that he involuntarily stopped 
and said, “Can I assist you?” The Vittle 
maid smiled, and shook her head, without 
speaking. “ What a charming little crea- 
ture!” thought Mr. Richardson. . He came 
to say that he and his friend, Jack Pretty- 


Mrs. Ashford is mak- | 


She looked so little fitted | 
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| man, were going to ride down together, and 
a 


| would join the ladies at the Palace. 

| “We are to pick Colonel Ashford up at 
his club,” Mrs. Ashford said, “and Madame 
de Bricabrae. I shall count upon you 
then.” And the young ladies waved him 
gracious au revoirs from the balcony. 

| * Oh! don’t you like white waistcoats, 
Julia?” said Lisette, as she watched him 
down the street. 

They are gone. Ella went up to help 
with the dresses, but presently the maid 
said in her rude way that she must go down 
to dinner, and she could not have anybody 
messing the things about while she. was 
away. Carter hated having a “spy” set 
over her, as she called Miss Ashford. The 
poor little spy went back to the drawing- 
room. She was too melancholy and out of 
spirits to dress herself and go out. Her 
face was still smudgy, and she had cried a 
litle over Liseite’s pink tarlatane. Her 
heart sank down, down, down. She did so 
long for a little fun and delight, and laugh- 
ter and happiness. She knew her father 
would say, “Where is Elia?” and her 
mother would answer, “I really cannot ac- 
count for Ella’s fancies! Oh, she was sulky 
this morning again. I cannot manage her 
strange tempers.” 

The poor child chanced to see her shabby 
fave and frock and tear-stained cheeks in 
one of the tall glasses over the gilt tables. 
It was very silly, but the woebegone little 
face touched her so; she was so sorry for it 
that all of a sudden she burst out sob, sob, 
sob, crying. “ Oh, how nice it must be to 
be loved and cherished, and very happy!” 
she thought. “Oh, I could be so good if 
they would only love me!” She could not 
beir to think more directly of her father’s 
change of feeling. She sat down on the 
| floor, as she had a way of doing, all in a 

littie heap, staring at the empty grate. 
The fire had burnt out, and po one had 
thought of relighting it. For a few minutes 
her tears overflowed, and she cried and cried 
in two rivulets down her black little face. 
| She thought how forlora she was, what a 
dull lite she led, hoay alone she lived; 
|such a rush of regret and misery over- 
‘powered her, that she hid her face in her 
hans, unconscious of anything else but her 
own sadness. a aK 

She did not hear the bell ring, nor a car- 
riage stop, nor Lady Jane’s footsteps. She 
came across the room and stood looking at 
her. ‘* Why, my dear little creature, what 
is the matter?” said the old lady at last. 
“Crying?” don’t you know it is very 
| naughty to cry, no matter how bad things 
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are? Are they all gone—are you all 
alone ?” 

Ella jumped up, quite startled, blushed, 
wiped her tears in asmudge. “I thought 
nobody would see me cry,” she said, “ tor 
they are all gone to the Crystal Palace.” 

“ And did they leave you behind quite by 
yourself? ” the old lady asked. 

“They were so sorry they had no room 
for me,” said yood-natured little Ella. She 
could not bear to hear people blamed. 
“They had promised Madame de Brica- 
brac.” 

“Ts that all?” said Lady Jane, in her 
kind, imperious way. ‘ Why, I have driven 
in from | sanmechate. on purpose to go there 
too There's a great flower-show to-day, 
and you know I am a first-rate gardener. 
I've brought up a great hamper of things. 
Put on your bonnet, wash your face, and 
come along directly. I’ve ieee of room. 
Who is that talking in that rude way?” 
for at that instant Carter called out trom 
the drawing-room door, without looking 
in, — 

“* Now then, Miss Ella, you can come and 
help me fold them dresses. I’m in a hurry.” 

Carter was much discomposed when Lady 
Jane appeared, irate, dignified. 

“Go upstairs directly, and do not forget 
yourself again,” said the old lady. 

* Oh, I think I ought to go and fold up 
the dresses!” said Ella, hesitating, flushing, 
blushing, and looking more than grateful. 
“ How very, very kind of you to think of 
me! I’m afraid they wouldn’t — I’m afraid 
I have no bonnet. Oh, thank you, I— 
but.” — 

“ Nonsense, child,” said Lady Jane ; “ my 
maid shall help that woman. Here,” ring- 
ing the bell violently, to the footman, — 
“what have you done with the hamper I 
brought up? Let me see it unpacked here 
immediately. Can’t trust those people, my 
dear, — always see to everything myself.” 

All sorts of delicious things, scents, colors, 
spring-flowers, and vegetables came out of 
the hamper in delightful confusion. It was 
a hamper full of treasures, — sweet, bright, 
delicious-tasted, — asparagus, daffodillies, 
bluebells, salads, cauliflowers, hot-house 
flowers, cowslips from the fields, azalias. 
Ella’s natty little fingers arranged them all 
about the room in plates and in vases so 
perfectly and so quickly, that old Lady 
Jane cried out in admiration, — 

“ Why, you would be a first-rate girl, if 
you didn’t ery. Here, you John, get some 
bowls and trays for the vegetables, green 
cp strawberries ; and ob, here’s a cucum- 

r and a nice li t\Jeearly pumpkin! I had 
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|it foreed, my dear. Your stepmother tells 

me she is passionately fond of pumpkins. 
| Here, Jobn, take all this down to the cook ; 
| tell her to put it in a cool larder, and order 
the carriage and horses round directly. 
| Now then,” to Ella, briskly, “ go and put 
/your things on, and come along with me. 
J’ll make matters straight. 1 always do. 
| There, go directly. 1 ean’t have the horses 
|kept. Raton, my coachman, is terrible if 
he is kept waiting, — frightens me to death 
| by his driving when he is put out.” 

Ella did not hesitate a moment longer ; 
she rushed upstairs; her little feet flew as 
| they used to do formerly. She came down 
| in a minute, panting, rapturous, with shining 
| hair and a bright face, in her very best Sun- 
| day frock, cloak, and hat. Shabby enough 
| they were ; but she was too happy, too ex- 
| cited, to think about the deficiencies in her 
| toilet. 

“ Dear me, this will never do, I see,” said 
the old lady, looking at her disapprovingly ; 
but she smiled so kindly as she spoke, that 
Ella was not a bit frightened. 

“‘ Indeed, I have no other,” she said. 

“ John,” cried the old lady, * where is my 
|maid? Desire her to come and speak to 
me directly. Now, then, sir!” 

All her servants knew her wavs much too 
well not to fly at her commands. A maid 

appeared as if by magic. 
| * Now, Batter, be quick; get that blue 
and silver bernouse of mine from the box 
| upstairs, it will look very nice ; and a pair 
of gray kid gloves, Batter; and, let me see, 
my dear, you wouldn’t look well in a bro- 
cade. No, that gray satin skirt, Batter; 
her own white bodice will do, and we can 
| buy a bonnet as we go along. Now, quick; 
| am I to be kept waiting all day ?” 
| Ella in a moment found herself trans- 
| formed somehow into the most magnificent 
| lady she had seen for many a day. It was 
like a dream, she could hardly believe it: 
| she saw herself move majestically, sweeping 
|in silken robes across the very same pier- 
glass, where, a few minutes before, she had 
ooked at the wretched, little, melancholy 
creature, crying with a dirty face, and 
watched the sad tears flowing. . . . 





“ Now, then — now, then,” cried Lady 
Jane, who was always saying, “ Now, then,” 
and urging people on, —“ where's my page ? 
are the outriders there? They are all 
workhouse boys, my dear; they come to me 
as thin and starved as church mice, and 
then I fatten them up and get ’em situations. 
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I always go with outriders. 
to keep up a certain dignity in these Char- 
tist days — universal reform — suffrage — 
vote by ballot. I’ve no patience with Mr. 


Gladstone, and it all rests with us to keep | 


ourselves well aloof. Getin,getin! Drive 
to Sydenham, if you please.” 

Lady Jane’s manners entirely changed 
when she spoke to Raton. 
that coachmen from their tall boxes rule 
with a very high hand, and most ladies 
tremble before them. Raton looked very 
alarming in his wig, with his shoe-buckles 
and great re:l face. 

What a fairy tale it was! There was lit- 
tle Ella sitting in this lovely chariot, gallop- 
ing gown the Brompton Road, with all the 
little boys cheering and hurrahing; and the 
little outriders clittering on ahead, and the 
old lady sitting bolt upright as pleased as 
Punch. She really had been going to Syd- 
enham; but I think, if she had not, she 
‘would have set off instantly, if she thought 
she would make anybody happy by so do- 
ing. They stopped at a shop in the Bromp- 
ton Road — the wondering shopwoman came 
out. 

“A white .bonnet, if you please,” said 
Laly Jane. “ That will do very well. 
Here, child, put it on; and mind you don’t 
crease the strings.” And then away and 
away they went once more through the 
town, the squares, over the bridges. They 
saw the ships and steamers coming down 
the silver Thames; but the carriage never 
stopped; the outriders paid the tolls, and 
clattered on ahead. They rolled along 
pleasant country lanes and fields, villas and 
country-houses, road-side inns and pedes- 
trians, and crawling carts and carriages. 
At the end of three-quarters of an hour, 
during which it seemed to Ella as if the 
whole gay cortege had been flying through 
the air, they suddenly stopped at last, at 
the great gates of a Crystal Palace blazing 
in the sun, and standing onahill. A crowd 
was looking on. All sorts of grand people 
were driving up in their carriages; splendid 
ladies were passing in. Two gentlemen in 
white waistcoats were dismounting from 
their horses just as Ella and Lady Jane 
were arriving. They rushed up to the car- 
riage-door, and helped them to the ground. 

“ And pray, sir, who are you ?” said Lady 
Jane, as soon as she was safely deposited on 
her two little flat feet, with the funny old- 
fashioned shoes. 

The young man colored up, and bowed. 
‘*You don’t remember me, Lady Jane,” he 
said. “Charles Richardson —I have had 
the honor of meeting you at Ash Place, and 


> 


One’s obliged | at Cliffe, my uncle’s house. 


And it is a fact | 
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This is my 
friend Mr. Prettyman.” 

“This is Mr. Richardson, my dear Ella, 
and that is Mr. Prettyman. Tell them to 
come back in a couple of hours” (to the 
page), “and desire Raton to see that the 
horses have a feed. Now, then — yes— give 
her your arm, and you are going to take 
me ? — very well,” to the other white waist- 
coat; and so they went into the palace. 

What are young princes like nowadays ? 
Do they wear diamond aigrettes, swords at 
their sides, top-boots, and little short cloaks 
over one shoulder? The only approach to 
romance that [can see is the flower in their 
button-hole, and the nice little mustaches 
and curly beards in which they delight. 
But all the same besides the flower in the 
button, there is, also, I think, a possible 
flower of sentiment still growing in the soft 
hearts of princes in these days, as in the old 
days long, long ago. 

Charles Richardson was a short, ugly lit- 
tle man, very gentleman-like and _ well 
dressed. He was the next heir to a baron- 
etcy; he had a pale face and a snub nose, 
and such a fine estate in prospect. — Cliffe 
Court its name was.—that I do not won- 
der at Miss Lisette’s admiration for him. As 
for Ella, she thought how kind he had been 
on the stairs that morning; she thought 
what a bright, genial smile he had. How 
charming he looked ! she said to herself; no, 
never, never, had she dreamed of any one so 
nice. She was quite— more than satis- 
fied; no prince in romance would have 
seemed to her what this one was, there ac- 
tually walking beside her. As for Richard- 
son himself, it was acase of love at first 
sight. He had seen many thousand young 
ladies in the last few years, but not one of 
them to compare with this sweet faced in- 
genuous, tender, bright little creature. He 
offered her his arm, and led her along. 

Ella observed that he said a few words to 
his friend ; she little guessed their purport. 
“You go first,” he whispered, “and, if you 
see the Ashfords, get out of the way. I 
should have to walk with those girls, and 
my heart is here transfixed forever.”. . . 

“ Where have I seen you before?” he 
went on, talking to Ella, as they roamed 
through the beautiful courts and gardens, 
among fountains and flowers, and rare ob- 
jects of art. “ Forgive me for asking you, 
but I must have met you somewhere long 
ago, and have never forgotten you. I am 
haunted by your face.” Ella was too much 
ashamed to tell him where and how it was 
they had met that very morning. She re- 
membered him perfectly ; but she thought 
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he would rush away and leave her, if she | of sentiment. To young Richardson, the 
told him that the untidy little serub upon whole palace was Ella in everything, in 
the stairs had been herself. And she was every sound, and flower, and fountain ; to 
so happy; music playing, flowers blooming, Ella, young Richardson seemed an enor- 
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the great wonderful fairy palace — 
over head; the kind, clever, delightfu 
young man to escort her; the gay company, 
the glitter, the perfume, the statues, the 
interesting figures of Indians, the dear, 


dear, kind Lady Jane to look to for sympa- | 


mous giant, and his kind little twinkling 
| eyes were shining all round her. 

| Poor dear! she was so little used to being 
happy, her happiness almost overpowered 
, her. 

“ Are you going to the ball at Guildhall, 


thy and for good-humored little nods of | to-morrow?” Mr. Richardson was saying to 


encouragement. She had never been so 
happy; she had never known what a wonder 
the palace might be. Her heart-was so full. 
It was all so lovely, so inconceivably beau- 
tiful and delightful, that she was nearly 
tipsy with delight; her head turned for an 
instant, and she clung to young Richard- 
son’s protecting arm. 

“ Are you faint? are you ill?” he said, 
anxiously. 

“Oh no!” said Ella: “it’s only that 
every — is so beautiful; it is almost 
more than I can bear. I— I am not often 
so happy; oh, it is so charming! I do not 
think anything cou!d be so delightful in all 
the world.” She looked herself so charm- 
ing and unconscious as she spoke, looking 


his unknown princess. “ How shall I ever 
meet you again ? will you not tell me your 
name? But” — 

*¢T wonder what o’clock it is, and where 
/your mother can be, Ella,” said Lady 
Jane. “It’s very odd we have not met.” 

e 


“I can’t imagine where they can have 
hid themselves,” said Julia, very crossly, 
from the gallery overhead. 

‘I’m so tired, and I’m ready to drop,” 
said Miss Lisette. 

“Oh, let us sit,” groaned Madame de 
Bricabrac. “I can walk no more; what 





does it matter if we do not find your 


up with her beautiful face out of her white | friends ? ” 


bonnet, that the young fellow felt as if he 


“It we take our places at the door,” said 


must propose to her, then and there, off-| Lisette, “ we shall be sure to catch them as 


hand, on the very spot; and at the instant 
he looked up passionately — O horror ! — he 
caught sight of the Ashfords, mother, daugh- 
ters, Madame de Bricabrac, all in a row, 
coming right down upon them. 

“ Prettyman, this way to the right,” cried 
little Richardson desperately: and Pretty- 
man, who was a good-natured fellow, said, 
“This way, please, Lady Jane; there’s 
some people we want to avoid over there.” 


“T'm sure it was,” Lisette said. ‘I knew 
the color of his waistcoat. Who could he 
have been walking with, I wonder?” 

“ Some lady dt wah evidently,” said Ju- 
lia. ‘I think,they went up into the gallery 
in search of us.” 

“Let us go into the gallery, dears,” said 
Mrs. Ashford ; and away they trudged. 


The young men and their companions had 
gone into the tropics, and meanwhile were 
sitting under a spreading palm-tree, eating 
pink ices, while the music played and 
played more delightfully, and all the air 
was full of flowers and waltzes, of delight, 
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they pass.” 


“ Perhaps I may be able to go to the ball,”” 
said the princess, doubtfully. ** 1— I don’t. 
know.” Lady Jane made believe not to be 
listening. The voices in the gallery passed 
on. Lady Jane having finished her ice,. 
pulled out her little watch, and gave a 
scream of terror. ‘“ Heavens! my time is 
up,” she said. “ Raton will frighten me out 
ot my wits, driving home. Come, child,,. 
come — come —come. Make haste — thank 
these gentlemen for their escort,” and she 
went skurrying along, a funny little active. 
figure, followed by the breathless. young 
people. They got to the door at last, where 
Raton was waiting, looking very ferocious. 
“ Oh, good-by,” said Ella. “Thank you so. 
much,” as Richardson helped her into the 
chariot. 

“ And you will not forget me?” he said,. 
in a low voice. “I shall not need any 
name to remember you by.” 

“ My name is Ella,” she answered, blush- 
ing, and driving off ; and then Ella flung 
her arms round Lady Jane, and began to. 
cry again, and said, ‘‘ Oh, I have been so. 





happy! so happy! How goed, good of you, 
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to make me so happy! 
dear Lady Jane!” 

The others came back an hour after them, 
looking extremely cross, and were much 
surprised to find Lady Jane in the drawing- 

“IT am not going back till Wednes- 
day,” said the old lady, * I’ve several things 
todointown. . Well, have you 
had a pleasant day ? 

“ Not’ at all,” said Mrs. Ashford, plain- 


Oh, thank you, 


. 
” 


tively. “ The Colonel deserted us; we didn’t, 


find our young men till just as we were 
_eoming away. We are all very tired, and 
want some supper. Some of your delicious 
fruit, Lady Jane.” 
“Oh, dear, how tired I am!” said 
Julig. 

* Poor Richardson was in very bad spir- 
its,” said Lisette. 

“« What a place it is for losing one anoth- 
er,” said old Lady Jane. “I took Ella 
there this afternoon, and though I looked 
about I couldn’t see you anywhere.” 

« Ella!” eried the other girls, astonished ; 
‘was she there? ” ... But they were too 
much afraid of Lady Jane to object more 


openly. 


That evening, after the others left the 
room, as Ella was pouring out the tea, she 
summoned up courage to ask whether she 
might go to the ball at Guildhall with the 
others next evening. “ Pray, pray, please 
take me,” she implored. Mrs. Ashford 
looked up amazed at her audacity. 

Poor little Ella ! refused, scorned, snubbed, 
wounded, pained, and disappointed. She 
‘fmished pouring out the tea in silence, 
while a few bitter, scalding tears dropped 
from her eyes into the teacups. Colonel 
Ashford drank some of them, and asked for 
‘more sugar to put into his cup. 

“There, never mind,” he said, kindly. 
He felt vexed with his wife, and sorry for 
the child; but he was, as usual, too weak to 
interfere. ‘“ You know you are too young 
to go into the world, Ella. When your 
sisters are married, then your turn will 
come.” 

Alas! would it ever come? The day’s 
delight had given her a longing for more; 
and now she felt the beautiful, glittering 
vision was only a vision, and over already: 
the cloul-capped towers, the gorgeous pal- 
ace; and the charming prince himself, — 
was he a vision too? Ah! it was too sad 
to think of. Presently Lisette and Julia 
came back: they had been upstairs to see 
about their dresses. 

“ T shall wear my bird-of-paradise, and 
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my yellow tarlatane,” said Lisette; “ gold 
and purple is such a lovely contrast.” 

“Gobert has sent me a lovely thing,” 
said Julia; “tricolor flounces all the way 
up — she has so much taste.” 

Good old Lady Jane asked her maid 
next morning if any dress was being got 
ready for Miss Ella. Hearing that she 
was not going, and that no preparations 
were being made, she despatched Batter on 
a secret mission, and ordered her carriage 
at nine o’clock that evening. She went 
out herself soon after breakfast in a hired 
brougham, dispensing with the outriders 
for once. Ella was hard at work all day 
for her sisters: her little fingers quilled, 
fluted, frilled, pleated, pinned, tacked the 
trimmings on their dresses more dexterously 
than any dressmaker or maid-servant could 
do. She looked so pretty, so kind, and so 
tired, so wistful, as she came to help them 
to dress, that Lisette was quite touched, and 
said, —‘* Well, Ella, I shouldn’t wonder if, 
after I am snapped up, you were to get 
hold of a husband some day. I dare say 
some people might think you nice-looking.” 

“ Oh, do you think so really, Lisette ? ” 
said Ella, quite pleased ; and then faltering, 
“Do youthink . . . . Shall yousee Mr. 
Richardson ?” 

“ Of course I shall,’ said Lisette. “He 
was talking great nonsense yesterday after 
we found him ; saying that he had met with 
perfection at last — very devoted altogeth- 
er; scarcely spoke to me at all ; but that is 
the greatest proof of devotion, you know. 
I know what he meant very well. I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if he was to 
propose to-night. I don’t know whether I 
shall have him. I’m always afraid of being 
thrown away,” said Lisette, looking over 
her shoulder at her train. 

Ella longed to send a message, a greet- 
ing of some sort, to Lisette’s adorer. Oh, 
how she envied her! what would she not 
have given to be going too? .... 

“ What! are not you dressing, child?” 
said Lady Jane, coming into the room. 
“ Are they again obliged to call for Mad- 
ame de Bricabrac ? I had looked up a pairof 
shoe-buckles for you in case you went; but 
keep them all the same; they only want a 
little rubbing up.” 

“Oh, thank you ; how pretty they are! 
how kind you are to me!” said Ella, sadly. 
“I—I—am not going.” And she burst 
out crying. 

It was just dreadful not to go; the poor 
child had had a great draught of delight 
the day before, and she was aching and 
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sickening for more, and longing with a pas-| thing, jumping, bounding, clapping her 
sion of longing which is only known to very | hands, all so softly and gaily, and yet so 
young people — she looked quite worn and | lightly, in such an ecstasy of delight, that 
pale through her tears. __ | Lady Jane felt she was more than reward- 
Rub up your shoe-buckles, —that will | ed. 
distract you,” said the old lady, kindly.| . ‘ : ‘ . 
trhey are worth a great deal of money,| «Ah! there she is at last!” cried Mr. 
though they are only paste; and if you’ Richardson, who was turning carefully 
peep in my room you will find a little pair round and round with the energetic Li- 
of slippers to wear them with. I hope they | cotte, 
will fit. I could hardly get any small) « What do you mean ?” said Lisette. 
enough for you.” They were the loveliest); Qan you fancy her amazement when she 
little white satin slippers, with satin heels, | |oo9ked round and saw Ella appearing in her 
all embroidered with glass beads; but small | snow and sunlight dress, looking so beauti- 
as they were, they were a little loose, only | fy) that everybody turned to wonder at her 
Ella took care not to say so, as she tried | and to admire? ‘As for Ella, she saw no 
them on. 2 y .. |one, nothing,—she was looking up and 
We all know what is coming, though lit- | down, and right and left, for the kind little 
tle Ella had no idea of it. The ball was at | pale plain face which she wanted. 
Guildhall, one of the grandest and gayest |" « £xcuse me one minute, Miss Lisette,” 
that ever was given in the city of London. | said Mr. Richardsn, leaving poor Lisette 
It was in honour of the beautiful young | planted in the middle of the room, and rush- 
Princess who had just landed on our shores. | ino forward. 
Princes, ambassadors, nobles, stars, orders| ““% Are you engaged,” Ella heard a breath- 
and garters and decorations, were to be | less voice saying in her ear, “for the next 
present; all the grandest, gayest, richest, | three, six, twenty dances? I am so delight- 


happiest people in the country, all the most | ed you have come ! 1 thought you were never 
beautiful ladies and jewels and flowers, | coming.” 
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were to be there to do homage to the peer- 
less young bride. The Ashfords had no 
sooner started, than Lady Jane, who had 
been very mysterious all day, and never 
told any one that she had been to the city 
to procure two enormous golden tickets 
which were up in her bedroom, now came, 
smiling very benevolently, into the drawing- 
room. Little Ella was standing out in the 
balcony with her pale face and all her hair 
tumbling down her back. She had been 
too busy to put it up, and now she was only 


Julia had no partner at all, and was 
| standing close by the entrance with her 
|mother. They were both astounded at the 
| apparition. Mrs. Ashford came forward to 
| make sure that her eyes were not deceiving 
iher. Could it be? Yes,—no,—yes, it 
| was Ella. She flickered her fan indignant- 
‘ly into an alderman’s eye, and looked so 
fierce that the child began to tremble. 

“ Please forgive me, mamma,” said Ella, 
| piteously. 

“Forgive you! never,” said Mrs. Ash- 





thinking of the ball, and picturing the dear | ford, indignant. ‘“ What does all this mean, 
little, ugly, disappointed face of Prince pray?” she continued. “Lady Jane, I 
Richardson, when he should look about | reaily must ”— and then she stopped, part- 
everywhere for her in vain, while she was| ly because she was so angry she could 





standing hopelessly gazing after the reced- 
ing carriage. 

“ Well, my dear, have you rubbed up the 
shoe-buckles? That is right,” said the old 
lady. “Now come quick into my room 
and see some of my conjuring.” 

Conjuring! It was the most beautiful 
white net dress, frothed and frothed up to 
the waist, and looped up with long grasses. 
The conjuring was her own dear old pearl 
necklace with the diamond clasp, and a dia- 
mond star for her hair. It was a bunch of 
grasses and delicate white azalias for a 
head-dress, and over all the froth a great 
veil of flowing white net. The child opened 
her violet eyes, gasped, screamed, and be- 
gan dancing about the room like a mad 


scarcely speak, and partly because she could 
not afford to quarrel with Lady Jane until 
the season was over. 

“You really must forgive me, dear ° 
Lydia,” said Lady Jane. “She wanted to 
come so much, I could not resist bringing 
her.” 

Weber's inspiriting last waltz was being 
played. The people and music went wav- 
| ing to and fro like the waves of the sea; 
| sudden sharp notes of exceeding sweetness 
sounded, and, at the sound, the fizures all 
swayed in harmony. The feet kept unseen 
measure to the music; the harmonious 
rhythm thrilled and controlled them all. 
The music was like an enchantment, which 
kept them moving and swaying in circles, 
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and in delightful subjection. Lassitude, 
sadness, disappointment, Ella’s alarm, — all 
melted away for the time ; pulses beat, and 
the dancers seesawed to the measure. 

All that evening, young Richardson 
danced with Ella, and with no one else. 
They scarcely knew how the time went. It 
was a fairy world. They were flying and 
swimming in melody, —the fairy hours 
went by to music, in light, delightiul com- 
panionship. Ella did not care for Mrs. 
Ashford’s darkening looks. for anything 
that might happen; she was so happy in 
the moment, she almost forgot to look for 
Lady Jane’s sympathetic glance. 

“ You must meet me in the ladies’ cloak- 
room, punctually at half-past eleven,” her 
patroness had whispered to her. “TI can- 
not keep Raton, with his bad cough, out 
after twelve o’clock. Mind you are punc- 
tual, for I have promised not to keep him 
waiting.” 

“ Yes, yes, dear Lady Jane,” said Elta; 
and away she danced again to the music. 
And time went on, and Julia had no part- 
ners; and Colonel Ashford came up to his 
wife, saying, “ I’m so glad you arranged for 
Ella too. How nice she is looking! What 
is the matter with Julia; why don't she 
dance?” Tumty, tumty, tumty, went the 
instruments. And meanwhile Mr. Richard- 
son was saying, “ Your dancing puts me in 
mind of a fairy I once saw in a field at Cliffe 
long ago. Nobody would ever believe me, 
but I did see one.” 

“ A fairy! what was she like?” asked 
Ella. 

‘* She was very like you,” said Mr. Rich- 
ardson, laughing. “I do believe it was 
you, and that was the time when I saw you 
before.” 

“ No, it was not,” said Ella, blushing, and 
feeling she ought to confess. “I will tell 
you,” she said, “if you will promise to 
dance one more dance with me, after you 
know. Only one.” 

“Then you, too, remember,” he cried, 
eagerly. “ One more dance? Twenty, — 
forever and ever. Ah, you must know, you 
must guess the feeling in my heart!” 


’ 


“ Listen, first,” said Ella, trembling very 
much, and waltzing on very slowly. “It 
was only the other day”—The clock 
struck three-quarters. 

“ Ella, I am going,” said Lady Jane, tap- 
ping her on the shoulder. “ Come along, 
my dear.” 

“ One word !” cried Richardson eagerly. 
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“ You can stay with your mother if you 
like,” the old lady went on, preoccupied, — 
she was thinking of her coachman’s ire, — 
* but I advise you to come with me.” 

“ Oh, pray, pray stay!” said young Rich- 
ardson. ‘ Where is your mother ? Let me 
go and ask her!” 

“You had better go yourself, Ella,” said 
old Lady Jane. “ Will you give me your 
arm to the door, Mr. Richardson ? ” 

Ella went up to Mrs. Ashford, — she was 
bold with happiness to-night, — and made 
her request. ‘“ Stay with me? certainly 
not ; it 1s quite out of the question. You 
do me great honour,” said the lady laughing 
sarcastically. ‘Lady Jane brought you, 
Lady Jane must take you back,” said the 
step-mother. “ Follow your chaperone if 
you please ; I have no room for you in my 
brougham. Go directly miss,” said Mrs. 
Ashford, so savagely, that the poor child was 
quite frightened, and set off running after 
the other two. She would have caught 
them up; but at that instant, Lisette — who 
had at last secured a partner — came waltz- 
ing up in such a violent, angry way, that 
she bumped right up against the little flying 
maiden, and nearly knocked ker down. 
Ella gave a low cry of pain. They had 
trodden on her foot roughly; they had 
wounded her; her little satin slipper had 
come off. Poor Ella stooped, and tried to 
pull at the slipper; but other couples came 
surging up, and she was alone, and 
frightened, and obliged to shuffle a little 
way out of the crowd before she could get it 
on. The poor little frightened thing 
thought she never should get through the 
crowd. She made the best of her way to 
the cloak-room,—it seemed to her as 
if she had been hours getting there. At 
last she reached it, only to see, to her dis- 
may, as she went in at one door, the other 
two going out of another a long way off. 
She called, but they did not hear her; and 
at the same moment St. Paul’s great clock 
began slowly to strike twelve. 

“My cloak, my cloak, — anything, 
please,” she cried in great agitation and 
anxiety ; and a stupid, bewildered maid has- 
tily threw a shabby old shawl over her 
shoulders,—it belonged to some assistant 
in the place. Little Ella, more and more 
frightened, pulled, it up as she hurried 
along the blocked passages and corridors al] 
lined with red, and thronged with people. 
They all stared at her in surprise as she flew 
along. Presently her net tunic caught in a 
doorway, and tore into a long ragged shred 
which trailed after her. In her agitation, 





her comb fell out of her hair, — She looked 
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all scared and frightened, — nobody would 
have recognized the beautiful triumphal 
princess of half an hour before. She heard 
the linkmen calling “Peppercorne’s carriage 
stops the way!” and she hurried faster and 
faster down the endless passages and steps, 
and at last, just as she .got to the doorway, 
— O horror! she saw the carriage and out- 
riders going gleaming off in the moonlight, 
while every thing else looked black, dark, 
and terrible. 

“Stop, stop! please stop!” cried little 
Ella, rushing out into the street through the 
amazed footmen and linkmen. “ Stop, 
stop!” she cried, flying past Richardson 
himself, who could hardly believe his eyes. 
Raton only whipped his horses, and Ella 
saw them disappearing into gloomin the 
distance in a sort of agony of despair. She 
was excited beyond measure, and exagge- 
rated all her feelings. What was to be 
done? Go back? That was impossible. 
Walk home? She did not know her way. 
Was it fancy ? — was not somebody follow- 
ing her? She felt quite desperate in the 
moonlight and darkness. At that instant it 
seemed to her like a fairy chariot coming to 
her rescue, when a cabman, who was slowly 
passing, stopped and said, “ Cab, mum ?” 

“Yes!oh, yes! To Onslow Square !” 
cried Ella, jumping in, and shutting the door 
in delight and relief. She drove off just as 
the bewildered little Richardson, who had 
followed her, reached the spot. He came 
up in time only to see the cab drive off, and 
to pick up something which was lying shining 
onthe pavement. It was one of the diamond 
buckles which had fallen from her shoe as 
she jumped in. This little diamond buckle 
might, perhaps, have led to her identification, 
if young Richardson had not taken the pre- 
cantion of ascertaining from old Lady Jane, 
Ella’s name and address. 

He sent aservant next morning with a lit- 
tle parcel, and a note to inquire whether 
one of the ladies had lost what was enclosed, 
and whether Colonel Ashford would see him 
at one o’clock on business. 

“ Dear me, what a pretty little buckle! ” 
said Lisette, trying it on her large, flat foot. 
“Tt looks very nice, don’t it, Julia ? 
I think I guess — don’t you ? — what he is 
coming for. I shall say ‘ No.’ ” 

“ Tt’s too small for you. It would do bet- 
ter for me,” said Julia, contemplating her 
own long slipper, embellished with the dia- 
monds. “It is not ours. We must send it 
back, I suppose.” 

“ A shoebuckle,” said Ella, coming in 
from the kitchen, where she had heen super- 
intending preserves in her little brown 
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frock. “Let me see it. Oh!how glad I 
am! It is mine. Look here!” and she pulled 
the fellow out of her pocket. Lady Jane 
gave them to me.” 

And so the prince arrived before lun- 
cheon, and was closeted with Colonel Ash- 
ford, who gladly gave his consent to what 
he wanted. And when Mrs. Ashford began 
to explain things to him, as was her way, he 
did not listen to a single word she said. He 
was so absorbed, wondering when Ella was 
coming into the room. He thought once he 
heard a little rustle on the stairs outside, 
and he jumped up and rushed to the door. 
It was Ella, sure enough, in her shabby lit- 
tle gown. Then he knew where and when 
he had seen her before. 

“Ella, why did you run away from me 
last night ?” he said. “ Yousee I have fol- 
lowed you after all.” 

They were so good, so happy, so devoted 
to one another, that even Lisette and Julia 
relented. Dear little couple, good luck go 
with them, happiness, content, and plenty. 
There was something quite touching in their 
youth, tenderness, and simplicity ; and, as 
they drove off in their carriage for the 
honeymoon, Lady Jane flung the very iden- 
tical satin slipper after them which Ella 
should have lost at the ball. 


From The Contemporary Review. 


MONETARY CONVENTIONS AND ENGLISH 
COINAGE, 


I HAVE written at the head of this pa- 
per a title which is perhaps badly chosen, 
because it has a harsh technical sound, and 
may possibly deter some persons from read- 
ing the paper whose attention I should be 
glad to gain. I am very desirous of putting 
the subject which is to be discussed in so 
plain and intelligible a form that readers 
in general may understand it, and take an 
interest in it, and so be moved to the prac- 
tical step of endeavouring to bring about 
an improvement in the English system of 
money, which would be much to the beucfit 
and honour of England, and a great ad- 
vantage to the world at large. 

The name Monetary Convention is that 
which is affixed to a most important public 
document which was published in the Times 
newspaper of the 8th September last. 
This document is a treaty. between France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, concern- 
ing the coinage of these countries; and the 
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provisions of the treaty, ae aside points 
of detail, are simply theses :— that, until 
January 1880, and subsequently if agreed 
upon, the coinage of the above four coun- 
tries shall be one and the same. Each 
country agrees to receive into its treasury 
the gold and silver coins of either of the 
others, subject to certain conditions respect- 
ing wear and tear ; and each country agrees 
to make its coins of a certain weight and 
size, and of a certain fineness, so that in 
travelling through these countries no change 
will have to be made in monetary arrange- 
ments. As far as money is concerned, the 
four countries will be one. 

This is certainly a step in. civilization, 
and it is pleasant to find treaties which 
unite one country with another, and which 
are the result, not of bloody battles and 
needle-guns, but of calm consideration of 
what is for the general good. It would 
seem that a still further union is contem- 
plated, and in the preamble to the treaty 
we find the sovereigns of the four countries 
saying they are moved to make a conven- 
tion by two reasons,—‘*to remedy the 
inconveniences which press upon the com- 
munications and transactions between the 
inhabitants of their respective states in 
consequence of the diverse values of their 
coined monies,” and “ to contribute, by the 
formation of a monetary union, to the prog- 
ress of uniformity in weights, measures, 
and currency.” Uniformity in weights and 
measures would no doubt be a still further 
step in the union of nations; unity of 
language would be the crown of all: but 
as unity of language is probably an impos- 
sibility, so other unities have their respect- 
ive degrees of difficulty; and we may cer- 
tainly feel indebted to those four nations 
with whom good sense has triumphed in 
the case of coinage, and with whom the 
difficulties of this particular case have been 
made to vanish. 

I have already referred to the Times of 
September 8th, 1866, as containing the 
monetary convention which has been signed 
by France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. 
In the leading article called forth by the 
convention, the writer says many things 
such as we might expect would be said, and 
ought to be said, upon the occasion; but 
when he comes to the consideration of the 
duty of England with regard to money, he 
makes a remark which, if I understand it, 
does not deserve to be accepted. He 
says, — 
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“A universal adoption of the same system 
is neither to be expected, nor perhaps desired. 
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The assimilation, for example, of our own 
coinage, weights, and measures, to the French 
system, would not bring us advantages suffi- 
cient to compensate for the immense inconven- 
ience of the change. So long as there are but 
@ few distinct and well-adjusted systems, we 
shall have all that we can desire.” 
af ° 


Now this seems to imply that we English 
people have a well-adjusted system, and 
that therefore we may let well alone. Is 
this true? And to take the case of coinage 
only, — for I do not intend here to consider 
weights and measures, — would it not be 
worth while to make some changes in our 
coinage, and then ask leave -to join the 
four countries who have led the way in a 
monetary convention ? 

These are the questions which I intend 
to discuss; and although in case of a mon- 
etary reform it would be desirable to begin 
at home, and reform our own system of 
coinage before we requested to be taken into 
partnership with the four countries already 
referred to, still it will be more convenient 
for my purpose to take the other question 
first, and, assuming that our own coinage 
is reformed, to consider what would be 
necessary in order to bring ourselves within 
the possibility of a monetary convention 
with our neigbours. 

The simplest plan would, of course, be 
to abolish our sovereigns, and adopt napo- 
leons. But it is manifest that this would 
be a most unpopular measure, and practical- 
ly impossible for any ministry to carry ; nor 
would it be necessary. That which the 
writer in the Times above quoted has said 
is perfectly true, namely, that it is not neces- 
sary that there should be an actual uni- 
formity of coinage: but it is, if not neces- 
sary, at least very desirable, that the 
principal coins of the different countries 
should bear a simple relation to each other, 
so that they may be current without diffi- 
culty in ali the countries indifferently. For 
instance, in actual practice the English sov- 
ereign is now current in France: it passes 
for twenty-five francs, and you not unfre- 
quently hear it called a piéce de vingt-cing. 
There is no wonder in this, for the English 
sovereign is, in fact, worth rather more than 
the sum for which it passes; the excess in 
value being generally about twopence. 
Now, this being so, it seems a great pity 
that the sovereign should not be made ex- 
actly equal to twenty-five francs, or (to 
compare gold with gold) to one napoleon 
and a quarter. The diminution in the 
sovereign would be almost inappreciably 
small, and the convenience great. (It 
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would be necessary to make a change also|for them, and it is in this convenience of 
in the amount of alloy, as the amounts | currency that the chief strength of the ex- 
employed in England and France at pres-| isting system is to be found. For instance, 
ent are slightly different; but this is a|if the small coin the penny, which may be 
matter of which the public would know taken as the representative of small com- 
nothing, and with which therefore I neetl | mercial transactions, is to be divided at all, 
not complicate this paper.) -Suppose this it can hardly be divided better than into 
change made; the sovereign could then be | four parts, with two smaller coins, the half- 
made legal throughout France, Belgium, | penny and the farthing: any more minute 
Switzerland, and Italy, while, on the other | subdivision would be almost absurd. Thus, 
hand, the napoleon would pass in this if it should be divided into ten parts, and 
country for sixteen shillings, and though it coins should be made to represent the 
would not be admitted as a coin of account, | tenths, the value would be so small as to be 
it would be by no means an inconvenient almost inappreciable: and we find, in fact, 
coin of currency. |that in France,.where the franc is divided 
It is really a fortunate circumstance that, | into 100 centimes, the two smallest coins in 
without any premeditation or intention, | ordinary currency are the ten centime and 
the gold coinage of England and that of | five centime pieces. Hence, as a matter 
France should stand so nearly in a conven- | of coinage, there would be no advantage in 
ient relation to each other as they do; and | decimalizing the penny ; the halfpenny and 
as chance has done so much for us, it seems farthing are all we want. Then, with re- 
worth asmall effort to complete what chance | gard to the shilling, the existing division 
has begun, and bring the two coinages into | into twelve pence is, apart from the question 
exact numerical relation. I shall not enter | of accountsya very good division. Twelve 
further into details as to what it would be | is divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6; and this 
necessary to do; in fact, there is some , amount of divisibility is to be regarded as 
opening for difference of opinion as to the an advantage in small transactions; so that, 
best method of bringing about the result; looking only to coinage, it is probable that 
but English common sense will easily arrive the duodecimal division of the shilling is 
at the conclusion that scientific men and be regarded as superior to-the decimal. 
the legislature together could have no great | Lastly, with regard to the pound, it would 
difficulty in bringing about the result of! be difficult to argue that twelve was the 
diminishing the sovereign by the value of best number of pence to make a shilling, 
about twopence. And this, be it observed, | and then to argue that twenty was the best 
is all that we have to do in order to make | number of shillings to make a pound: but 
the gold currency of England and the four this may certainly be said, that twenty is 
countries of the convention, to all practi. al | by no means an inconvenient number: it 
intents and purposes, equivalent. | has four divisors, 2, 4, 5, 10, the same num- 
Nor, if this were all that had to be done | ber as twelve, though different ones ; and it 
in the matter of English coinage, would | may be further said that, looking to coinage 
there be much reason to despair of success. | only, there would be no advantage in a 
Tke real difficulty is to be found, not in | change. 
foreign relations, but in our internal ar-| It is when we come to the question of 
rangements: every child knows the misery | accounts that we see the defect of the mone- 
of learning the pence-table, and every | tary system which has just been described. 
own person must feel ashamed of the bar- |The essential clumsiness of a system of ac- 
arism of his country whenever he casts up | counts based upon such a coinage is evident 
an account. For accounts few arrange- to every one who considers the principle of 
ments could be worse than that which we | ordinary notation. Suppose we have a 
have: four farthings to the penny, twelve | large number of any articles, apples, nuts, 
pence to the shilling, twenty shillings to or anything else, and we wish to write 
the pound, are as awkward a basis for a| down the number of them. The principle 
system of accounts as well can be. For | of counting them, and then writing down 
currency, — and the reader should ever bear | their number, is that of putting them in 
in mind the difference between currency | heaps; we must determine how many shall 
and accounts, between what is convenient | constitute a heap, and the physical fact that 
for small monetary transactions and what is | men have ten fingers — or eight fingers and 
convenient for the books of a merchant, | two thumbs, which is the same thing — has, 
banker, or shopkeeper,— for currency, I | as it would seem, caused ten to be the num- 
say, the above divisions of coins are not so | ber: accordingly, we gather our apples into 
awkward; indeed there is much to be said | heaps of ten, and we find a few over, say 
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siz. Next we take ten of our heaps and 
~ them together so as to form heaps of a 


undred, and we find a few small heaps. 


over, say four. In the same way we take 
ten of our heaps of a hundred and put them 
together so as to make heaps of a thousand ; 
suppose there are three such heaps, and seven 
of the heaps of a hundred over. Then the 
result is that we have three of our largest 
heaps, seven of the next size, four of the 
next, and siz over; and accordingly we 
write down the number 3746. In this sim- 
ple principle of always counting by tens is 
to be found the simplicity of ordinary arith- 
metic. Now what do we ilo with regard to 
money? Suppose the 3746 things above 
spoken of were farthings instead of apples ; 
how would this modify the process? In the 
most serious manner possible. Instead of 
making heaps of ten, we must first make 
heaps of four, in order to find how many 
pence we have got; then we must take 
twelve of the pence heaps in order to find 
how many shillings; next we must take 
twenty of the shilling heaps to find how 
many pounds ; and lastly, when we come to 
the pounds, we for the first time adopt the 
method of counting, namely, that of putting 
ten together in a heap, which in the case of 
apples we should have adopted from the 
first. And when we write the result upon 
paper, instead of putting the numbers of the 
different heaps down side by side, with the 
convention that each figure shall denote a 
heap ten times as large as that to the right 
of it, we are obliged either to separate 
pounds from shillings and shillings from 
pence by dots, or to rule lines from top to 
bottom of our paper, to prevent confusion, 
and to make addition even possible. The 
process is palpably barbarous; it ought to 
belong to a bygone age, like flint guns and 
manuscript books; it is not a mere question 
of the number of clerks that would be saved 
in large banking-houses, but it is a question 
of doing a thing in the right way or the 
wrong way, 4 question of barbarism or civ- 
ilization, a — of mercy and consider- 
ation towards every child that has to learn 
the mysteries of that absurd thing called 
compoun:l addition. 

But if the present system is so absurd 
and clumsy, how is it that the efforts which 
have been made to do away with it have 
failed? We have had commissions on 
the subject, motions in Parliament, about it, 
a society established for the special purpose 
of carrying out improvements in this and 
kindred matters. ow is it that nothing 
has been done beyond the coining of 
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florins, which we were told was the first 
~~ towards decimalizing our coinage ? 

believe that this question is easily an- 
swered, and further, that as long as 
attempts are made in the directions in 
which hitherto they have been made, fail- 
ure will be the necessary result. This I 
wish to explain as clearly as possible. 

It will be observed that if the question 
were merely one of accounts, there would be 
no great difficulty involved in it ; and if the 
question were merely one of coins, it would 
not be very important to move in the matter 
forareform. The difficulty consists in reform- 
ing accounts and coinage together, and in 
doing so through the agency, not of an au- 
tocrat, but of a British House of Commons. 
An amusing instance of the difficulty which 
arises in such matters from popular insti- 
tutions, and of the facility given by au- 
tocracy, is to be found in the fact that only 
afew months ago the Pope, who seems to 
be able to reform nothing else, issued an 
order for the decimalization of his coinage. 
In order to carry a reform through the Brit- 
ish legislature it would be necessary to show, 
not only that the system proposed is theoreti- 
cally good, but that no considerable practical 
alvantages will be lost, aut that no considera- 
blepersoual inconveniences will besustained, 
in passing from the old system to the new. 
I think that the efforts which have been 
made hitherto have failed because these 
conditions have not been satisfied. Let us 
just consider what the systems are that have 
been proposed. 

In the Report of the Council of the 
“ International Association for obtaining a 
a uniform decimal system of measures, 
weights, and coins,” adopted at a (General 
Meeting, held on March 1, 1865, I find the 
following passage (p.14) : — 


“Our Association includes the uniformity of 
coins in all countries as one of its principal 
objects; and in the mind of the community 
generally, the decimalization of the coinage 
always stood first in importance. It must be 
confessed, however, that as far as it has gone, 
the public discussion of the subject has left the 
question quite undecided. The advocates of 
decimalization were generally divided into three 
leading parties, viz., first, those who favoured 
the pound and mil scheme, which comprised a 
large number of leading Members of. Parlia- 
ment, and many connected with commerce and 
banking. This scheme had the great advan- 
tage of preserving the sovereign as the unit. 
It did not disturb the question of the gold 
standard, and seemed to possess the ready 
means of decimalization in the tenth part, or 
florin; but it destroyed the identity of the 
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penny, and rendered it necessary to introduce 
the cent, a coin rather too large. Second were 
those who advocated the tenpenny scheme, viz , 
the maintenance of the penny as it is, and the 
issue of a silver coin of 10d., and another of 
gold of 100d.: whilst the third scheme con- 
templated taking the farthing as the unit, and 
multiplying that by 10, 100, and 1,000; having 
thus asovereivrn of |,000 instead of 960 farthings, 
or 1£ Os. 10d. Besides these schemes many 
other suggestions were made. One of these 
was to take the franc as a unit, introducing 
the French system as a whole. Another pro- 
posed to coin a dollar of 4s. 2d. or 50d., and 
make the unit of 100 halfpennies, the coin 
being thus nearly equivalent to the dollar of 
the United States, the five-frane piece of 
France, and the dollar circulating in China, 
India, and other countries.” 


Of the schemes here mentioned, the only 
one which has been brought very prom- 
inently forward —indeed, the only one 
which there would be the faintest hope of 
carrying into effect —is that which stands 
first in the list, and which is popularly 
called the pound and mil scheme. It seems 
to me that the explanation of the failure of 
our money reformers is to be found, to a 
great extent, in the fact that they have 
concentrated their attention so much upon 
this scheme: popularly, the notion of a 


reform of the English monetary system | 
has been almost identified with that of'| 


pounds and mils; and when the scheme 
failed to commend itself to certain influen- 
tial persons, whose co-operation was abso- 
lutely necessary for its snecess, its failure 
damaged the whole question of monetary 
reform. I purpose to examine the causes 
of the failure of the pound and mil scheme, 
which are briefly touched upon in the above 
extract, and then to show that a scheme 
may be propounded having all the advan- 
tages of the pound and mil scheme, and 
none of its disadvantages. 

_ The principle of taking the pound ster- 
ling as the unit, and then cutting it up into 
tenth and hundredth parts, seems so simple 
and elegant, that, looking at it merely from 
the theoretical and scientific side, we may 
be disposed to wonder why it has not met 
with uuiversal acceptation; but, on the 
other hand, looking upon it from the prac- 
tical side, the objections are so great that 
we rather wonder how any wise men could 
have been so run away with by their 
theoretical and scientific notions as to be- 
lieve that the country could be induced to 
adopt it. Let us just observe what it in- 
volves. The pound sterling contains 20 
shillings ; consequently the second coin of 
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account will be 2 shillings, or the florin- 
The florin contains 24 pence ; consequent- 
ly the next coin of account will be 2-4 
pence, or very nearly twopence-halfpenny ; 
this we must call the cent. Fractions of 
this coin would be too large to be omitted 
in accounts; it would not be possible for 
bankers to make the rule which they do 
now with regard to pence, namely, that 
they will not encumber their books with 
halfpence and farthings; consequently we 
must have another coin of account, the mil, 
which will be :24 of a penny, or very near- 
ly a farthing. 

The first thing to be noted in this ar- 
rangement is, that, with the exception of 
the pound, not one of the coins in which it 
is proposed that accounts should be kept is 
amongst the coins with which we are famil- 
iar; the penny and the shilling are both 
displaced, and the cent and florin substitut- 
ed for them. Now, inasmuch as the penny 
and the shilling are found by experience to 
be coins of very convenient magnitude, they 
are not likely to go out of circulation; at 
all events, coins more or less representing 
them would be a matter of absolute necessi- 
ty; for instance, we might keep the shilling 
as the half-florin, and we might have a coin 
representing a half-cent, which would pot 
differ much from a penny; but then there 
would be an almost absolute divergence 
between ordinary coins and accounts; and 
though it would be theoretically possible to 
have a system in which this should be the 
case, it is hardly to be expected that a free 
people will, of their own accord, introduce 
it. This is a consideration which is much 
strengthened by observing that the incon- 
venience of the proposed change would fall 
with immensely greater weight upon the 
poor than upon the rich: the rich man, 
dealing with hundreds and thousands, looks 
to his pounds, and practically adopts the 

rinciple of taking care of the pounds, and 
eaving the pence to take care of them- 
selves; but the poor man, who has been 
brought up upon the reverse and current 
form of this maxim, finds that, in the course 
of the so-called reform, bis pence have van- 
ished; there are none left for him to take 
care of, and the pounds are out of his reach. 
Take the case of the small village shop; 
pence and shillings, or something like them, 
must be the ordinary coins of exchange ; but 
as soon asever the shopkeeper has to make 
out a small bill, shillings and pence must be 
forgotten, and florins and cents substituted. 
This would be doubtless a great inconven- 
ience, and ought not to be imposed lightly 
upon a large portion of the community. 
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The fact is, that the interests of the poor- 
er classes have been forgotten, doubtless un- 
intentionally, by the advocates of the pound 
and mil scheme. The poor man’s penny 
has been sacrificed to the rich man’s pound, 
and this pound has broken the back of the 
whole project. It is of no use to talk of the- 
oretical advantages, especially when those 
advantages are coupled with the appalling 
thought of having to learn decimals, so long 
as the great practical inconveniences of ig- 
noring the common coins of common people 
are involved in thescheme. Especially is it 
unnecessary to incur these inconveniences 
if the advantages of the pound and mil 
scheme can be secured by another which 
does not involve them. 

Now, it seems to me that there is a basis 
upon which the monetary system of Eng- 
land may be reformed with all the advan- 
tages of the pound and mil scheme, and 
none of its disadvantages. The plan which 
I propose is so obvious, that it must almost 
certainly have occurred to many others be- 
sides myself, and yet it is not even alluded | 
to in the extract from the report of the In- 
ternational Association which I have given 
above. The principle of the plan is this: 
Take a half-sovereign instead of a sovereign 
as the first coin of account ; that is to say, 
let sums of money be counted by half: pounds 
instead of pounds. This would in no way 
affect the coinage ; the sovereigns would be | 
coined as before, and be current as before ; | 
the difference would be that a sum of mon- 
ey represented now by 1,000 would then be 
represented by 2,000, and so on. What 
would be the consequence of this change ? 

The first and principal consequence would 
be that the shilling would be the tenth part 
of our first coin, and therefore we should 
have the decimal system without introdu- 
cing the florin. But how about the pence ? 
The penny would still be the twelfth part of 
a shilling, but it could be made without any 
very great violence tobe the tenth part. If 
this change were made, no alteration would 
be required in the coinage ; for, as it is, the 
copper coins are merely tokens, and might as 
well represent the tenth of a shilling as the 
twelfth. Suppose that this were done, then 
the new penny would be the tenth part of 
twelve old pence, or we should have — 


New penny 


= 1.2 old’pence, 
or=1 


1-5 old pence. 


The result would be that common articles 
sold for a penny would be made one-fifth 
larger than before ; the penny loaf, the muf- 
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fin, the captain’s biscuit, would all be in- 
creased in this proportion, and no inconven- 
ience would be felt. The poor man’s penny 
would still be the poor man’s penny, but it 
would be a little more valuable than hither- 
to. 
It will be seen that this scheme would 
leave the coinage absolutely intact, except 
that sixpenny pieces would have to be 
marked fivepence, and threepenny pieces 
would have to be marked twopence-halfpen- 
ny- As to the effect upon accounts, let us 
try it by an example. Renan we had the 
following account to cast up : — 





£ 8. d. 
Co a. ae 

87 : 13 : 10 
263: 9 ; «@ 
507 : 17 


Compare this with the following : — 


173.54 
26.27 
294.95 





494.76 


The superior neatness is obvious, and, if 
we wish to know how many pounds are rep- 
resented, the process of dividing by 2 is so 
simple that it need trouble no one. For 
example, in the above case 494 represents 
247 pounds. 

But it may be said, “ Few people under- 
stand decimals.” The fact is that most per- 
sons would understand decimals if they were 
not called by that name, and if the notion 
were not thus introduced that ordinary 
arithmetic is not decimal arithmetic : for in- 
stance, the addition sum given. above is 
written as if it were what is called a deci- 
mal sum; but it might be written like a 
sum in ordinary compound addition, thus : — 





£ 8. d 
173 5 4 

26 2 7 
294 9 5 
494 : 7 3: 6 


And then it may be presumed that no one 
would fvel any difficulty in the matter; but 
if coins were divided as I have proposed, 
people would soon find out that the usual 
formidablearray of dots was unnecessary, and 
that one dot, to show where the shillings be- 
gin, would be quite sufficient for all pur- 
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poses. In fact, people would work decimals | 
as the Bourgeois Gentilhomme talked prose, 
without knowing it. 

This remark leads to this further one,— 
namely, that the reform proposed in this pa- 
per could be introduced very easily, and so | 
as to shock no cone with the notion of un- 
limited innovation, and still worse with the 
fear of decimals. The way in which I 
should propose practically to carry out the 
reform is as follows :— 

Let an Act be passed to the effect that 
all public accounts shall be kept in half- 
sovereigns instead of sovereigns, and that 
the penny shall be the tenth part of a 
shilling instead of the twelfth as heretofore. 
Everything is included in these two sim- 
ple enactments. 

If the public accounts were kept as sug- 
gested, private persons would doubtless 
soon follow the example ; there would be no 
need of compulsion. And with regard to the 
change of value in the penny, it would not 
be so great as to make the new penny inap- 
plicable to the purposes for which the pres- 
ent penny is useful, and the relation of the 
new to the old would be simple and intelli- 
gible: in fact, the poor man’s coin would be 
in no way sacrificed to gain a theoretical 
advantage fur the wealthy: the penny 
would be practically as much the lowest 
coin of account and the poor mah’s stand- 
ard of value as it is now. : 

I have said that small penny commodi- 
ties would increase in magnitude ; it is right 
to observe that in such a case as that of a 
penny stamp, the expense would be raised 
20 per cent. without any possibility of direct 
compensation ; but perhaps it may be fairly 
argued as a set-off to this inconvenience, 
that the revenue of the country from this 
source would be increased, or at all events 
an indirect compensation might easily be 
made by the lowering of some tax. 

On the whole, it appears to me, after 
thinking a good deal upon the subject, that 
this is the only feasible method of reform- 
ing our English money; the reform might 
Le effected almost imperceptibly ; indeed, 
it would be possible (if thought desirable) 
to make the two steps in legislation of which 
{ have spoken, not simultaneous, but suc- 
cessive. The advantage of this would be 
that the simplification of accounts, as be- 
tween pounds ani shillings, would tend to 
a desire for a corresponding simplification 
as between shillings and pence, and so pre- | 





pare the way for the more violent step of 
decimalizing the penny. 

But in order to carry out this reform 
there must be unanimity amongst those who 
seek change. As long as it is possible to 
say that some four or five different systems 
find supporters, so long it is scarcely to be 
expected that a Government will earnestly 
take the matter up; and especially as long 
as the pound and mil scheme is the favorite, 
I feel little hope of any real movement ; 
but let it be stated that we want not a sin- 
gle new coin, either gold, silver, or copper, 
and that the only change desired is the in- 
crease of the value assigned to the — 
by the amount of 20 per cent., and let all 
monetary reformers agree to this as their 
platform, and then I think that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might be persuaded to 
propose, and the House of Commons to 
adopt, the reform. 

If England were the only country in the 
world, I think she ought to reform her 
money and accounts; but it is additionally 
necessary in the light of the important truth 
that she is not the only country in the 
world. Already, as we have seen, there is 
a uniform coinage, and that a very good one, 
through four countries on the continent of 
Europe ; why should we be behind them in 
civilization ? why should we appear barba- 
rous in their eyes? and why should we not 
enter the monetary fraternity, to the great 
convenience both of them and of ourselves ? 

Before taking leave of the reader I will 
just set down the leading points of the ne- 
cessary money Reform Bill ; and committing 
the subject to his best consideration, I will 
ask him, if he is convinced of the feasi- 
bility of the proposed reform, to agitate for 
it in all constitutional ways. 

I. Adjust the value of the English sov- 
ereign and French napoleon, so that one 
shall be to the other precisely in the pro- 
portion of 5 to 4; which involves a change 
in the value of a sovereign of about two- 
pence. 

II. Enact that all public accounts shall 
be kept in half-sovereigns instead of sover- 
eigns. 

III. Enact that the penny shall be the 
tenth part of a shilling instead of the 
twelfth. 

The farthings I should leave alone. De 
minimis non curet lex. 

II. Goopwin. 





—— 


Si Tapes Serra 
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From Good Words. 


A BENGALI WILL. 


Ir may be confidently asserted that noth- 
ing is interesting until we know a good 
deal about it. Almost any subject, we be- 
lieve, may excite interest and attract atten- 
tion, if treated with sufficient detail to make 
each part of it comprehensible; and in this 
hope we propose to lay before our readers 
some account of a Bengali will. 

At the verv outset, we must entreat them 
to remember that the word “ India” repre- 
sents, not a single country, but a continent. 
It corresponds to Europe, not to France or 
Spain. It comprises many races, as differ- 
ent from each other as Spaniards from Nor- 
wegians; some bold and warlike, like the 
Sikhs and Rajpoots; some brave, sturdy, 
and sober, like the Mvhrattas; some keen, 
subtle, but wanting alike in bodily strength 
and personal courage, like the Bengalis. 
There is not a single Bengali —ie., a na- 
tive of Bengal Proper —in the ranks of 
the army. 

The Presidency of Bengal comprises the 
three vrext provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. Of these, the first alone — i.e., 
Bengal Proper — hasa population of thirty- 
six millions, the same as France. The peo- 
ple are dark, with small bones, small hands 
and feet, their forms characterised by soft- 
ness of outline, there is nothing rugged or 
gnarled about them; perhaps a harsh-fea- 
tured, athletic, sinewy Scotchman is the 
most perfect antithesis in nature to a Ben- 
gali. They are sometimes tall — the upper 
classes often corpulent—but generally 
smaller and weaker than our people, yet 
capable of sustained exertion in walking 
and carrying burdens toa wonderful extent. 
A tall, vigorous English officer is put on his 
mettle if he tries to walk by the side of his 
wife’s palanquin carried by diminutive, 
slender bearers in gangs of eight, four car- 
rying at a time, who trot along at a pace he 
finds it difficult to keep up with, and this 
for a stage of ten to twelve miles, which 
they wili sometimes double. The Bengalis 
are extremely intelligent; they are found 
as clerks and writers over a great part of 
India. The Hindu races in general are 
more desirous of education, and far more 
intelligent, than their conquetors the Mus- 
almans ; and in former times, as at present, 
almost every Mahammadan had a Hindu 
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agement, despises the obtuseness of the 
strong-willed European, who cannot see the 
necessity for finesse, and who likes to go 
straight to his point, like an elephant 
through a jungle, trampling upon and 
crashing through every obstacle in his path. 
The Bengalis have been for centuries en- 
slaved by stronger and hardier races than 
their own ; they have been conquered and 
reconquered by Afghans, Pathans (i.e., Af 
ghans born in India), and Mahrattas; and, 
just as the descendants of the Muhammadan 
conquerors were becoming effete from mix- 
ing with the subject races, a strong Euro- 
pean government arose in their place. The 
Bengali Musalmans’ have become almost 
identified with the Hindus; they have even 
adopted Hindu superstitions and Hindu 
customs; and the whole population is, as 
might be anticipated from their history, 
more or less ch’racterised by the vices pro- 
duced by centuries of slavery. 

One peculiarity of Bengal is the custom 
of property being held in common by the 
whole family. All the brothers, with their 
sons and grandsons, live together in the 
family house, and hold in common all the 
property they have inherited. But if any 
of them acquires property by his own ex- 
ertions, he can leave that as he pleases. 

Formerly, a convert to Christianity was 
treated as dead, and was at once deprived 
of his birthright, and of all share in his an- 
cestral- inheritance. But some years ago 
an act was passed, declaring that no change 
of religion could affect civil rights ; so that 
converts cannot now be disinherited, though, 
of course, the family house is made too hot 
to hold them. 

The Hindus have many so-called sacred 
books, as the Vedas, the Puranas, &. Of 
these, the Vedas are the oldest and purest : 
they are the oldest book in the world ex- 
cept the Bible, and they are said to contain 
some Echoes of Truth handed down by 
early tradition. But it would almost ap- 
pear as if the Enemy of mankind had but 
one plan for leading men deeper and deep- 
er into error ; for just as the Old Testament 
was made of none effect by rabbinical tra- 
dition, and the pure gospel was perverted 
by the so-called traditions of the Church of 
Rome, so have their spurious imitations, the 
Kuran and the Vedas, been deteriorated 
and debased. At first, commentaries were 
said to be necessary, and the simple pastoral 
faith without any caste, which is taught in 


Diwan ; that is, a minister or factotum to | the Vedas, was gradually corrupted — poet: 
mange his affairs.. In his seeret soul, the | ic imagery was taken literally, and the most 
quick-witted, subtle Bengali, accustomed to | childish tables grew out of metaphoric ex- 
gain his ends by skilful diplomacy and man- | pressions. For instance, the phrase, “ the 
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golden handed sun,” so appropriate to In-| landed property, collieries, and shares in 
dia, where his rays “ turn this meagre clod- | different speculations, all of which being, 
dy earth to glittering gold,” was developed | as he expressed it, “ self-acquired,” and not 
into a legend of the sun being a god whose | inherited, he had the power of leaving to 
hands were cut off, and the want supplied | whomsoever he chose. 

by golden ones. And thus the stream of| He begins by stating that, “as no one 
tradition flowed down the facilis descensus | can have a foreknowledge of the time, place, 
Averni, until it ended in that sink of iniqui- | or manner in which his body shall perish,” 
ty, the Tantras, the most modern and the | he is “ anxious and eager to frame out rules 
vilest of Hindu sacred books. They are | for theymanagement and preservation of his 
too vile to look into, yet are the delight of | property.” 

the age, even of numbers who have received | He had a wife, four daughters, and some 
an English education. Rammohun Roy | grandchildren; but he does not mention 
and his followers, the Brawho Somaj, re-, their comfort or welfare as an object of his * 
volted from the excessive immorality of mod- | solicitude, although he invests his widow 
ern Hinduism, and set up the Vedas as their | with considerable powers, and seems to rely 
standard. Their religion was a sort of de- | upon her judgment. It is a curious fact, 
ism; their practice, in general, no better | that, both among Muhammadans and Hin- 
than their neighbours’, The more earnest | dus, a woman’s rights over her own property 
and honest section of the Bramho Somaj are recognized and maintained, while by 
have lately seceded from the main body, English law they pass, by the mere fact of 
- on the ground that if idolatry is not believed , her marriage, wholly to her husband, and it 
in, it ought not to be practised, and that is only by a round-about machinery of trus- 
caste should not be acknowledged by those | tees that her money can be secured to her 
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who know it to be based on falsehood. The 
leader of these men, who thus recognize 
the duty of acting according to their light, 
is Baboo Keshab Chundra Sen, of whom 
we may hope still better things. 

A remarkable feature of Hinduism is the 


importance attached to the performance of 
The happiness of a) 


funeral ceremonies. 
person after death depends on this; and 
some of these ceremonies can only be per- 
formed by a son, real or adopted. An 
adopted son fills the place of a real son in 
every respect, as among the ancient Romans, 
and he can be adopted by a widow as well 
as by her husband during his lifetime. In 
the case of native princes, the British Gov- 
ernment, in imitation of the Muhammadan 
emperors, generally refuses to acknowledge 
the right ot an adopted son to succeed to 
his father’s principality and authority, unless 
under special sanction of Government: but 
his right to succeed to private property is 
not denied, and, of course, the performance 
of the funeral-ceremonies is not interfered 
with ; so that much of the outcry made by 
some advocates of native princes about the 
cruelty of denying them the right of adop- 
tion, on which they believe their salvation 
depends, is totally baseless. Government 
never denies the right of adoption ; it only 
denies the right of succession to princely 
authority without the sanction of the para- 
mount power. Many of these principles 
are curiously illustrated in a Bengali will 
which the writer had the good fortune to 
become acquainted with. The testator had | 
acquired considerable wealth, consisting of | 


| Own use, or be in any degree at her own 
| disposal. But a Hindu married lady who 
happens to be an heiress manages her own 
property in the most independent. fashion ; 
| and, if her estates are large, bas sometimes 
| her own “ cutchery,” or oflice, for the trans- 
action of business. 

This Hindu testator relates: “ All my 
property having been self-acquired, and my 
brother’s son having no rigit or in:erest 
| therein, I have already dedicated all of my 
real and personal property to the sheba or 
/ service of the god Damoodur Chunder Jee 
_Salgram Shila, and appointed myself to the 

post of his shabayet.” 
| This long-named idol, who is called else- 
where Sree Sree Ishur Shila, is a form of 
Krishna, who is an avatar or incarnation of 
Vishnu. He is always represented as black 
or dark blue in colour. When he was a 
child, his mother tied him to a tree fur -ome 
_naughtiness or other. In order to gut loose, 
he ate up the rope which bound him, and is 
| therefore styled Damodua, or rope-eater. 
| Chandra is another of his titles, and means 
giving splendour. Sree is simply lord or 
‘sir, and jee is a lower title, like Mr., only 
| used somewhat in the American fashion of 
|“ I say, mister;” so that the whole title 
/means, “ The rope-eater-spleniour- giving 
Mister.” But the salgram, or shalg: am, is 
| one of the lowest form of idolatry inio which 
pantheism has sunk. If we once assert that 
the Most High is identified with Ils work, 
| the grossest idolatry must en-ue. 

The shalgram which is worshipped is 

nothing more than the fossil amionites, 
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the beautiful marks on which are ascribed ‘ject in his lifetime, he authorizes his wife to 


by the Hindus to Vishnu. | 

So here is a bequest of all the testator’s 
property to a fossil stone supposed to repre- 
sent or to be consecrated to a naughty 
boy ! 

He then mentions, that, having no son, | 
and his grandsons by his daughters being 
minors, it does not appear that any of the 
existing members of his family are compe- | 
tent to manage his mercantile speculations | 
or “to perform the duties connected with 
the worship and service of the god, and 
the distribution of alms to the poor, to cele- 
brate the sradhas or funeral-ceremonies of 
his father and mother, and the daily, yearly, 
and occasional rites according to the Vedas 
and Tantras, or to manage an institution for 
the cultivation of Sanskrit language and 
religion, a Bengali school, and an English 
school, all instituted by him :” he therefore 
appoints two executors to perform these 
duties in conjunction with his wife, — one | 
being a Baboo, or Bengali gentleman, whom | 
he styles “ the virtuous, well-behaved, rep- 
utable, learned, and fortunate, a pleader 
of the Sudder Court in Calcutta, one of 
my caste, and a relative of mine; ” and an 
Armenian gentleman of good standing in 
Calcutta. The appointment of a Christian 
to the office of executor of such a will is | 
very remarkable. 

The cause of the selection of one who, | 
in the eyes of a Hindu is an unclean feeder 
on beef, an eater of a god, and an outcaste, | 
is doubtless to be found in the heathen’s | 
consciousness of the superior trustworthi- | 
ness of the Christian. 

These two gentlemen are appointed with 
the consent and approbation of the testa- 
tor’s wife, whose opinion is to be followed | 
if the executors differ from each other on | 
any point, and in whose name all suits are 
to be carried on. Nothing is more note- 
worthy than the assurance with which every 
Bengali speaks of lawsuits to come. Such | 
a catastrophe is rarely contemplated in an | 
English will but in Bengal future lawsuits | 
are certainties, and the carrying-on of suits | 
forms a principal part of the business of 
life among all classes. These two execu- 
tors, on the death of the lady in question, 





|sons are for ever excluded. 


time that it amounts to 500 rupees. 


| adopt a son in his stead. Failing sons real 


or adopted, or their issue, he appoints his 
daughters to the post of shabayet ; but the 
descendants in the female line of his grand- 
Should his 
family fail, the management of the Dewut- 
tee (idol’s) estates shall devolve upon the 
local agent (of government). 

All his land, Government promissory 
notes, cash, &c., is dedicated to the god, re- 
serving 21,001 rupees, that is, £2,100 2s., 
for the expense of his own sradh, or funeral- 
ceremony. He gives minute directions for 
carrying on his collieries, and disposing of 
his property in quick-silver, teak-wood, &c., 
adding, “‘ My chief object is, that the more 
Government promissory notes are added to 
the estate of the said god, so much the bet- 
ter.” His family are to have no claim on 
or interest in the estates, save their month- 
ly allowance. 

The interest on Government securities is 
not to be spent, but to be re-invested every 
These 
securities are to be in the name of Sree Sree 
Ishur Jee, the title of the idol, meaning, 
“ Sir, sir, lord, mister.” A seal, “ with the 
name of the idol,” as he openly calls it, is to 
be used, without which, and the signature 
= the shabayet, no document shall be val- 
id. 

A garden is to be kept up in good condi- 
tion, and the gardeners shall “ always pre- 
sent the authities, or guests, wayfarers, and 
gentlemen, with fine flowers and fruits, as 
is the practice now,” and shall be “ dis- 
missed if they accept any price for the 
same.” 

“ The practice of giving sheedas (or food) 
tothe poor wayfarers or labourers in the 
evening, for their diet, shall be kept up.” 

The testator had established two temples 
of Shiva on the east and west of a tank, 
and had brought two baun lingas (another 
form of idol) from the holy city (Benares), 
which he was enabled, by the blessing of 
God (!), to consecrate, at an expense of 
501 rupees. 

Two rupees and a half, or 5s., monthly, is 
assigned for daily sheba, or worship. 

ere are two stone emblems of the same 











are to instal whoever of the testator’s fami-| idol, into which, after formal consecration, 
ly is entitled to the post of principal shaba-| the god in question is supposed to enter. 
yet — always excepting his oy testator’s) | Omnipresence is thus ascribed to that par- 
second son-in-law, “whom he sees to be | ticular deity, yet some special sanctity must 
utterly worthless.” |be attached to the stones themselves, or 
In another clause, the testator states, that, | what would be the use of two? A ques- 
having no son, he is “ on the look-out for a; tion that may be addressed to all who use 
fit boy. to be taken in adoption;” but, | images. 
should he not be able to accomplish this ob-| In the midst of these directions for the 
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performance of the grossest idolatry, a clause 
comes in, oddly providing that his phaeton 
and horses shall = sold, and the price cred- 
ited to the worship of the idol. The furni- 
ture and house are left for the common use 
of the shabayet (worshipper) and the idol, 
&c. The family are to live in the idol’s 
house, as, we presume, his guests. 

The shabayets may sanction “ expenses 
for the performance of pious acts at the 
holy places, Bydonanth, Benares, Gya, and 
Allahabad ; but economically, not unsuitable 
or exorbitant in any way.” 

The voge, or daily offering of food to the 
idol, shall not be used in the family, but 
shall be appropriated, as at present, to the 
entertainment of autithies, or guests. 

In a clause strikingly characteristic of 
the lawless state of Bengal, and the fre- 
quency with which acts of violence are re- 
sorted to, the testator “ repeatedly and pos- 
itively prohibits everybody to commit any 
assault, or to do any illegal act in reference 
to any claim in connection with his landed 
estates or mercantile business,” and, if any- 
body commit such an act, “he shall per- 
sonally pay the expenses thereof.” 

His brother’s sons “ are to reside in a sep- 
arate hoyse, and have separate board, as 
they are now doing ;” but “if they act ac- 
cording to their own will and pleasure, and 
take possession of the testator’s house, they 
are to forfeit all rights.” 

Here is another proof of the frequency of 
violence. It is not to be wondered at in a 
country where we have about one European 
magistrate to each million of inhabitants. 
It was the practical absence of all law which 
obliged the indigo planters, in imitation of 
their neighbours, the native land-owners, to 
take the law into their own hands both for 
the administration of justice, and for self- 
defence. 

The testator then provides, that “ if any 
of his family should forsake the right path 
and become apostate, or lose his caste, then 
he, she, or they, shall at once be deprived 
of all privileges,” under the will, and “ the 
personal property and ornaments of the 
said impious person shall be forfeited to 
the estate of the idol.” He or she shall be 
banished from the house and estate of the 
idol,” and the faithful members of the family 
* shall not afford any shelter or assistance to 
such apostate.” Adding, “ In truth, all my 
property having been dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the idol, no one can have any right 
or title thereto, except those who are faith- 
ful and religious.” 

It is curious and encouraging to the 
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friends of missions to see this provision 


against the tide of advancing Christianity. 


He then provides for the worship of the 
four Shivas, or temples, he has established 
at Benares, and, should the funds specified 
fail, “a monthly allowance of not more 
than three rupees shall be paid from the 
estate of Damoodur Chunder Jee,” — i. e.; 
the idol-proprietor, or squire of the estate. 

Paying out money, even in the service of 
his idols, appears to have, been pain and 
grief to this unfortunate man. 

The next clause begins, “ Heaven for- 
bid!” and provides, that should the said 
Damoodur Chunder Jee Shila, or the four 
Shivas at Benares, or the two Shiva Lingas 
in his “ own village, be stolen, or, being 
maimed, become unworthy of service and wor- 
ship,” then, in lieu of the Shalgram Shila, an- 
other Damoodur Shila shall*be immediately 
substituted, and a sum not exceeding 100 ru- 
pees shall be appropriated to the inaugura- 
tion thereof, and he, the said Sree Sree Jee 
(sir, sir, mister), shall become the proprietor 
of the whole entire Dewuttee (idolatrous) es- 
tate. And this substitution of new idols for 
old ones is to be repeated as often as the 
former ones come to grief. 

There is nothing more remarkable than 
the total irrationality of Hinduism. In 
studying it, one understands why the Scrip- 
ture styles idolatry “folly.” The Hindu 
has practically no religion at all; he has a 
worship and abundance of ceremonies ; but 
he has no clear notion of any re-ligio, or 
binding-together of God and man. He has 
many atonements and washings-away of sin 
in the waters of the Ganges and other sa- 
cred rivers; yet the educated Hindu will 
generally deny that there is any such thing 
as sin, and will argue that there is no dif- 
ference between right and wrong — that 
God is the author of both. Those that 
speak of sin, generally seem to mean there- 
by not moral evil, but some failure of cere- 
monial observance, some offence to the un- 
seen powers. The worship of the idol is to 
obtain some temporal good. The idoi itself 
appears to be considered more in the light 
of a charm or talisman than as representing 
what we should call a divinity. 

They believe in “luck,” in good and 
bad fortune, in lucky and unlucky days, and 
people, and animals, and jewels. Squint- 
ing people are most unlucky ; horses with 
one kind of mark are almost unsalable, 
while others will fetch any price from being 
curiously and “ luckily ” spotted. The tur- 
quoise is sure to bring luck to the wearer ; 
the owl is a certain presage of misfortune. 
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Thus the idolater passes through life, not| No heathen ever yet, like Bunyan, 
knowing what will befall him hereafter, pro- | “ wished to be among them !” 
pitiating his own idol, but not exactly sure| The testator continues, “When my 


what good it can do him, but desirous of} death shall approach, the above-mentioned 
making a good bargain,‘and get as much | shall with great despatch take me, 
good as cheaply as he can. | while yet in the possession of my senses, to the 
He hates the idea of death, when he be- | bank of the Ganges, and duly and satisfac- 
lieves his body will perish. As to his soul, | torily perform the last acts and ceremonies, 
itis an awful “]eap in the dark.”? All he! for which the person or persons shall imme- 
can do is to take It under as favourable cir- | diately receive 250 rupees.” 
cumstances of time and place as may be! Here is a man deliberately giving direc- 
possible. | tions in his own case for an act of the great- 
Accordingly, the testator expresses his|est inhumanity. The sick person is laid by 
earnest desire that he may die at Benares, the river bank, half immersed in water and 
adding, * Its success, however, depends on /mud; his mouth filled with the mud of the 
good fortune,” thus exhibiting a shocking | river,and is left there exposed to the scorch- 
distrust of his ungrateful idol ! “ Should my | ing rays of the sun or the cold night-dews, 
death take place either there or on the | without shelter or food until he expires. Of 
banks of the Bhagaratti” (as second best), | course, such barbarous treatment causes 
“or any other place, my earnest desire and | death in many cases in which, with proper 
expectation are, that all my friends and | care, the patient would have recovered ; and 
relatives, Brahmins and Sadra (inferior | through ignorance, or from interested mo- 
caste), servants, and others, instead of giv- | tives, many a poor creature is virtually myr- 
ing way to sorrow and grief for my approach- | dered by these means, even when the more 
ing end, will only engage themselves in| active measures of suffocation or breaking 








ministering to me and reading and repeat-| the limbs are not resorted to. 
ing to me subjects befitting the occasion, 
and texts from the Puranas and other re- 
ligious books, from the Audhoy-toya Ramaun, 
&e., and the holy name of Taruk Brahma 
(God), in performing my boitorny (at an 
expense of 502 rupees), and other desirable 
acts for the salvation of my soul, and dis- 
tributing not less than 1,000 rupees in char- 
ity ; besides a mileh cow with calf, flour, 
rice, dal and ghi, nine gold _mohurs are to 
be given away in charity.” 

It is inexpressibly sad that the able, en- 
ergetic, noble-minded old Rani of Nagpur, 
whose wise counsels and fidelity to the 
British alone k-pt that newly-annexed ter- 
ritory from rising against us during the mu- 
nity, she, who was honoured alike by Euro- 
= and native, when she came to die, had 

e 


rself raised up in the arms of her attend- | 


ants that she might worship the cow, and 
ield her last breath with its tail in her 
hand, clinging to it as to her only hope of 
safety. The boitorny, properly Vaitarini, 
is the payment of money to the Brahmins 
in order to be able to pass over the river of 
that name after death. It is curious to ob- 
serve how the idea of a river to be crossed 
by the disembodied soul is,common to the 
ancient Romans, the Musalmans, and the 
Hindus. But the Hindu knows not what 
lies beyond ; it is all dark, vague, and cheer- 
less. What a contrast to the “ sweet fields 
beyond the living flood” of the Christian 
et, or the glorious vision of the half- 
inspired dreamer of Bedford jail ! 


| Travellers passing in boats have become 
eye-witnesses of the latter atro-ity. 

| ‘These murders can be committed with im- 
| punity, owing to the custom of buming the 
| body immediately after death, when, of 
| course, all evidence of violence is removed. 
| If, after being taken down to die, a person 
slhiould be so ill-advised as to recover, there 
is no more room for him in his family; his 
place is filled up, and he becomes an out- 
cast from family and home! There are vil- 
lages inhabited by such outcasts on the left 
bank of the Hoogly, above Calcutta. Gov- 
ernment is almost powerless to prevent these 
atrocities, known by the name of Ghat- 
murders, though probably muc!: more might 
be done than has yet been attempted. 

He then provides, that “ if his death takes 
place at a distance from any holy river, his 
body is to be taken immediately to Benares, 
and burnt there.” 250 rupees are to be set 
apart for the funeral ceremonies of his 
wite. And the will continues, “ After my 
death, and the demise of my wife, the cere- 
monies of offering oblations of cakes to each 
of us at Gya shall be performed at an ex- 
pense of 201 rupees each,” and the neces- 
sary travelling-expenses of his heirs to and 
from Gya are to be defrayed. Here is a 
| sort of demon-worship in its true sense; i.e., 
worship offered to the dead. 

He leaves pensions of from two to four 
rupees a month to five old servants; directs 
‘that a house be let “to Europeans or re- 

spectable Hindus ;” provides for the chil- 
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dren of one of his relations, in case the 
should come to want, eight rupees a mont 
for adults, and four rupees for minors, and 
five rupees a month for the education of 
boys; and also provides doles of rice, dhal, 
and salt, for poor Brahman widows in his 
native village. He expresses his regret at 
not having been able to establish a dispen- 
sary in his native village, and in addition to 
the Dharmsalla (serai or hospice), now es- 
tablished for the entertainment of guests, 
he wished to prepare “ a paksalla, or kitch- 
én, in the outer apartment, for the enter- 
tainment of gentlemen who might ceme there 
without invitation,” and this object his heirs 
are to keep in view. 

Then comes a most curious clause found- 
ing a scholarship of eight rupees a month, 
“out of the estate of the god, to a student of 
the Presidency College well read in litera- 
ture, but firm in his own religion.” Of course, 


at the Presidency College, the student re-| 


ceives an English education, which upsets 
all that Hinduism teaches. 
So, in the estimate of monthly expenses 


for the service of the god, “ feasting of | been made, not because 


guests, feeding of cows, and-maintaining the 
English school,” follow one another. 

On one occasion, a Hindu priest brought 
to Dr. Buff a considerable sum of money 
from a young Hindu of wealth, whom he 
styled, “my devotee,” in order to found 
scholarships for young Hindus at the Free 
Church Mission College! The donor was a 
minor, had saved his money out of his per- 
sonal allowance, and from the term “ devo- 
tee” used respecting him, doubtless wor- 
shipped his spiritual guide every morning, 
yet both priest and disciple considered it a 
good work to found scholarships in a mission- 
school. Such is the inconsistency of super- 
stition. 


The testator then fixes the monthly al-' 
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ine Bengali transaction, a little peep inte 
Bengali life, which will probably suggest te 
the thoughtful reader. many other and 
many better conclusions than it has done to 
the writer. ‘ ‘H.C. M. 
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From The London Review. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S MISCELLANIES.* 


“ The same actions,” said Johnson, “ per-° 
formed by different hands produce different 
effects, and instead of rating the man by 
the performance we rate too frequently the 








ae neg by th@ man.” The volume 
fore us furnishes af¥excellent illustration 
of the truth of this k. Were these 









fugitive pieces the 
thor less known thaa 
they would be unw 
eration. Can this 


ington a 
moment’s consid- 
jon then have 
merit of the 
| papers collected, but becauké of the respect 
due to the author’s name ?” If so, the col- 
lecting industry of Mr. Pierte Washington 
|is an expression of admiration, that, were 
| his uncle alive, he would doubtless severel 

reprobate. To issue a collection of ill- 
| digested reviews and hastily-sketched out- 
| lines of literary designs can do no. service 
|to the memory of a man whose name ie 
| certainly not sufficiently great to make 


| the worst things that he has written seem. 


| good. 

| Since the time of Irving the whole tone - 
of intellectual thinking has undergone a 
| strange and conspicuous modification, not . 
to say acomplete change. This modifica- 
tion is most obvious in criticism, and to the 


lowances of different members of his family. | influence of this criticism we owe the 
His brother’s sons and a son-in-law get- | changes that have been effected in every 
ting from fifteen to twenty-five rupees other province of thought. Johnson may 
monthly, and the “totally worthless” sec- be considered as the founder of that school - 
cond son-in-law, only five or ten shillings a of criticism of which, judging from the 
month. The daughters have fifteen rupees | samples in the volume under consideration, 
each; the wife, sixty rupees; other rela-| Washington Irving was one of the last 





tions, as grandsons and nieces, get from ten 
to twenty rupees; a niece’s husband, four 
rupees; and a brother-in-law, “in ease he 
maintains a fair character,” one rupee month- 
ly. Surely a very small incentive to vir- 
tue. 

The total amounts to 808 rupees a month, 
divided among twenty-four persons. 

The will is witnessed by about thirty 
persons, and registered by the judge. 

Now, here is a simple account of a genu- 
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representatives. ith Johnson, however, 
criticism was almost purely intellectual. ° 
His own laborious efforts after style prove 
him to have been susceptible of the fasci- 
‘nation of a sounding diction; and this 
| fascination, it will be observed, completely 
biased him in his judgments upon others. 
He criticised thought only in its immediate 


* Biographies and Miscellaneous Papers. By 
Washington Irving. Collected as Aonagee by - 


| Pierre Irving. London: Bell & y. 
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expression. He ht for no inwoven 
‘idea ; he could conceive no inwrought sen- 
timent underlying the obvious meaning. 
He was wholly unconscious of the elo- 
quence of implication. He was literal and 
wnemotional. A new school of poetry, 
eommencing with Crabbe, and gathering 
fresh sympathetic forces as one by one 
ts of more emotional tendencies enlisted 
in its ranks, inspired criticism with a keener 
perception. The influence of German lit- 
erature began to tell. The mysticism of 
vague and spiritual thought compelled a 
more intelligent appreciation. The princi- 
~~ of the Johnsonian criticism began to 
questioned ; but though its expression 
displayed the rapidly-increasing symptoms 
of a reawakening poetic and sympathetic 
appreciation, still the superficial largely 
ominated, still fancy was restricted in 
its influence upon jadgment and criticism 
guided by the narrowing canons of a big- 
eted and superficial system. 
Such a method of criticism was no doubt 
more pardonable in Irving than in the 
iders of literary opinion in this country. 
fie is remarkable as an author presenting 
the spectacle of a man of talent without 
originality. He is not a plagiarist, but as 
an imitator he is servile. He copies the 
expression, the construction, the colouring, 
all but the idea. His histories, though they 
have more elegance, want the freedom and 
ease of Prescott’s. He has read English 
literature well. You may observe in his 
-@ietion those turns of expression, those har- 
monized periods, those elaborated sentences, 
which add a new significance to the lucid 
thought of our English purists. Influenced, 
therefore, so wholly by foreign models — 
we say foreign in opposition to that native 
vigour of thought with which it might be 
fancied the skies and prairies of his country 
would have inspired him —it is not to be 
expected that his criticism would attach to 
itself any other excellence than those which 
the authors he imitated already possessed. 
Those, however, who shall turn to this 
volume expecting to find any thing in the 
few short critiques it contains that was not 
known to his contemporaries, will be disap- 
pointed. They seldom rise above the 
excellence that may be achieved by a 
igorous-minded school-boy ; and in saying 
this we have no wish at all to disparage 
the merits of an ingenious man and an 
— scholar, but rather desire to indicate 
to Mr. Pierre Irving the mischief he is 
likely to effect through his officious zeal for 
his uncle’s memory. 
The best specimen of criticism with which 
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this volume abounds, is that on Thomas 
Campbell. But let us see how Irving con- 
sidered this poet. Saving one or two ex- 
pressions to the contrary, one would ima- 
gine after reading this piece of criticism that 
the main object of a poet in writing was 
not thought but style. To be chaste, allit- 
erative, polished, was to supply all the 
requisites of the poetic character. Imagery, 
too, is considered a very essential thing, 
and a fine simile will compensate any quan- 
tity of feeble thinking. The subjoined ex- 
tracts from this paper will better illustrate 
our meaning than any thing more that we 
can say : — 


“We are satisfied that Mr. Campbell feels 
this very diffidence and solicitude from the 
uncommon pains he bestows upon his writings. 
.... This elaborate care may at times be 
carried to an excess, so as to produce fastidious- 
ness of style, and an air of too much wit and 
labour. It occasionally imparts to the muse 
the precise demeanour and studied outline of 
the prude rather than the negligent and be- 
witching graces of the woodland nymph.” 


We take this to be conceived in the very 
spirit of Johnsonian criticism. The Ram- 
bler will furnish us with a hundred such 
sentences as that which concludes the above 
quotation. Further on, he says : — 


«In an age when we are overwhelmed by an 
abundance of eccentric poetry and when we are 
confounded by a host of ingenious poets of 
vitiated tastes and frantic fancies, it is really 
cheering and consolatory to behold a writer of 
Mr. Campbell’s genius studiously attentive to 
please according to the established laws of criti- 
cism, as all our good old orthodox writers have 
pleased before, without setting up a standard and 
endeavouring to establish a new sect and incul- 
cate some new and lawless doctrine of his 
own.” 


It was said of Thomson by Lord Lyttelton 
that his works contained — 


“No line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 


This was spoken in the interests of moral- 
ity ; but could the same thing, after what 
we have cited, be spoken of Irving in the 
interests of criticism ? Of Campbell, as a 
poet, no praise can be hyperbolical. All 
that Irving says of him is true; yet, if 
Campbell’s claims upon the admiration of 
posterity depended upon the merits ad- 
vanced for him by this criticism of Irving, 
he would possibly stand a less chance than 
Mr. Tupper. This sufficiently proves the 
valuelessness of such superficial criticism. 

















Imagine a writer of the present day holding 
up a man as a splendid example of a poet, | 
not because he thought wisely, or deep'y, 
or subtly — not because his verse is full of | 
the metallic music and passionate splendour | 
that render Campbell’s lyrics the finest in | 
our language, but because his stanzas do | 
not halt when we follow their measure on | 
our fingers ! 

There is a long biographical sketch in 
this volume called “ Margaret Miller David- 
son,” than which — to use an expression of 
Lord Byron — it would be impossible to 
conceive any thing more ‘“ Rosa-Matilda- 
ish” in tone. The imbecility of publishing 
these miscellanies is signally demonstrated 
by this sketch. It is well for every literary 
man that he hasn’t aliterary nephew. The 
conduct of Hooker’s wife making away with 
a good part of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity ” | 
is commendable in comparison with the 
conduct of Mr. Pierre Irving, who seems to 
have published every scrap of his uncle’s 
writing he could lay hands on. In the 
paper called “Sleepy Hollow,” however, 
we see the author as he appears in those | 
works which have become classic. There | 
is acalm beauty about certain portions of 
his descriptions which is excessively fasci- | 
nating. *We cannot forbear the pleasure of 
quoting the following passage : — 











| 


“« As I have observed, it was the dreamy na- | 
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which is quite amusing. A smart critic 
when he advises at all, advises pungently. 
There is an apologetic tone throughout this 
paper for daring to say any thing; just 
the kind of tone one would fancy a second- 
rate literary lady would employ in passing 
judgment upon the “ maiden efforts” of 
some younger sister or other. We have 
such jokes and sentences as these :—“ We 
are well aware of the eagerness of young 
authors to hurry into print, and that the 
Muse is too fond of present pay and * pres- 
ent pudding,’” &c. “ There is no greater 
source of torment to a writer than the 
flippancies of his juvenile Muse.” “ He 
who depends on borrowing will never grow 
rich, and he who indulges in theft will 
ultimately come to the gallows,” &c., &c. 
It is very evident that Washington Irving 
was never destined to be a critic. Even in 
the maturer composition included in the 
‘“‘ Sketch-Book,” called the “ Mutability of 
Literature,” he displays a want of acumen 
and an absence of powerful perception 
which render the produetion of his other 
works almost paradoxical. It is possible 
that the real secret of his ill-suecess lies in 
his persistent imitation. He either could 
not or would not think out of the groove 
worn by the thoughts of others. He bor- 
rowed a by-gone tone of thought to employ 
towards his contemporaries in a considera- 
tion of their works, apparently forgetful 













ture of the name that first beguiled me in the | that around him there was an intellectual 
holiday rovings of boyhood, into this seques | revolution waging, which every day ren- 
tered region. Ishunned, however, the populous | dered the application of the canons of what 
parts of the Hollow, and sought its retired he himself calls “our good old ortholox 











haunts, far in the foldings of the hills, where | 
the Pocantico ‘ winds its wizard stream,’ some- 
times silently and darkly, through solemn | 
woodlands ; sometimes sparkling between grassy | 
borders in fresh green meadows; sometimes | 
stealing along the feet of ragged heights, under 

the balancing sprays of beech and chestnut | 
trees. A thousand crystal springs, with which | 
this neighbourhood abounds, sent down from | 
the hill-sides their whimpering rills, as if to | 
pay tribute to the Pocantico. ... . My boyish | 
fancy clothed all Nature around me with ideal | 
charms, and peopled it with the fairy beings I 

had read of in poetry and fable. Here it was | 
I gave full scope to my incipient habit of day- | 


writers” less possible to existing produc- 
tions. His * Desultory Thoughts on Criti- 
cism” convince us of his ineapability of 


| taking a deep view of a branch of literature 


which, however much it may be abused, 
demands for its proper exposition a combi- 
nation of many talents. In these miscella- 
neous papers, however, it is right that we 
should consider Washington Irving from his 
own times, and not from ours. In estimat- 
ing the merits of such fugitive productions 
as these, one is apt to forget that what are 
platitudes to us now were novelties in his 


dreaming, and to a certain propensity to weave | ay: The very humour is changed; sod 
up and tint sober realities wilh my own whims | the joke that would amuse the youth of 
and imaginings, which has son.etimes made | Our parents sounds dull and mawkish in 
life a little too much like an Arabian tale to! the ears of their children. The sketch of 
me, and this ‘ working-day world’ rather like | Robert Treat Paine is interesting, from the 
a region of romance.” curious résemblance the subject of the 
memoir bore to Edgar Allan Poe. Was 

Returning again to criticism, we find a! the remuneration of poets in Irving’s da 
— upon the poems of one Edwin C.| better than it is now? We should think 
olland. There is a namby-pambyism | so, when we hear that Paine received fif- 
about the didactic portions of the essay | teen hundred dollars, exclusive of expenses, 
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fora poem of about three hundred lines ; 
and twelve hundred for “ The Ruling Pas- 
sion,” a composition of the same length. 
One political song alone brought him seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

It is certainly fortunate that the reputa- 
tion of Washington Irving is too firmly 
secured to be in danger from the officious 
zeal of relations. It is quite compatible 
with a high opinion of an author to rate his 
inferior works at an inferior estimate. 
Those who know what Irving has done will 
read these Miscellanies without having 
their opinion of his talents at all shaken. 
They will see that they are the productions 
of a young man who, without time or in- 
clination to mature his opinions, wrote 
merely for the hour, without any fear of 
their ever being republished. It may be 
thought that we have spoken in too depre- 
ciatory a tone of the author of the “ Con- 
quest of Granada” and the “ Life of Gold- 
smith.” Let it not be imagined, however, 
that we do not recognise in him a writer 
the elegance of whose style and the purity 
of whose views served to inspire the Amer- 
ican mind with a taste the absence of which 
might have proved fatal to the success of 
the many talented authors who have suc- 
ceeded him. He found American literature 
poor and weak; he left it healthy and ele- 
vated. The only injustice that has been 
done to his memory is the volume which we 
have made the subject of this article. 


From The Economist, Nov. 23. 
THE ULTIMATE END OF FENIANISM. 


TinsLEY’s MAGAzINg, a new publica- 
tion, of a very light kind, contains this 
month a paper of importance. It is a state- 
ment by a leading Fenian, whose character 
and position are evidently known to the 
editor, of Fenian policy and designs; and 
though tainted with that grandiloquence 
which no Irishman seems quite able to avoid, 
is manly and straightforward enough in 
tone. The’main object of the writer is to 
announce a fact well known to politicians, 
but frequently forgotten by the public, that 
the object of Fenianism is not the redress of 
Irish grievances, the abolition of the Church, 
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or the resettlement of tenures, but the es- 
tablishment of Irish independence. The 
American Irish, says the writer, suffer no 
grievances, are moved by no hatred of 
parsons, no hunger for land, yet they are 
of all Irishmen the most vehemeutly bitter 
against England. Their impulse is the 
passion. known of late as that of nationality, 
and they are determined not to rest until 
they have made of the island an independ- 
ent Irish Republic like Switzerland, and, 
probably, though the writer docs not say so, 
with a cantonal organisation. To this end 
they will work on steadily, trusting to find 
their opportunity when England is involved 
in war, and meanwhile keeping up a fever 
of excitement in Great Britain itself, where- 
by they hope to exhaust the Government, 
and obtain the adhesion of a section of the 
English democracy. 

We are not about, of course, to point out 
either the folly or the wickedness of these 
views, to analyse the differences between 
the position of Ireland and the position of 
Poland, or to expatiate on the resistless 
physical power of Great Britain as com- 
— with Ireland. It is useless to tell 
rishmen that all this has been said and 
tried a hundred years ago, that in this very 
aad there are traces of disunion in the 

enian ranks, that in “ carrying the war 
into England,” they are simply giving tone 
to British institutions, bitterness to British 
sentiment towards Ireland. It is not to 
Fenian advantage, but to Fenian disadvan- 
tage, that our garrisons should be strength- 
ened, our police armed, our populace accus- 
tomed to the use of the revolver; but that 
is not the point. Our object is to point out 
to the Irish Americans, in the interest of the 
Irish themselves, that they are seeking the 
unattainable ; that, granting the possibility 
of separating Ireland from 4 ry that 
separation would not involve Irish inde- 
a nage Accepting for a moment the 

enian point of view, and allowing that 
their movement is a “ Red” one —a protest 
at once against modern society and the sub- 
jection of one nation to another — the Fe- 
uians still make one very evident and very 
serious mistake. They always treat Ireland 
as if Ireland were filled by a nation, which, 
let alone, would live like Switzerland — 
very quiet, very peaceable, and very well 
todo. They conceal from themselves, and, 
in a great measure, from the American 
public, that Ireland contains two peoples — 
one Irish, or, if they like that word better, 
Fenian, and another which, though calling 
itself by many names, is, in character, in 
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creed, and in social circumstances, substan- 
tially Scotch. Not only is there no unity 
between these races, but there is no possi- 
bility of any. The hatred of a Venetian 
for an Austrian is feeble compared with the 
hatred of a Tipperary peasant for a North- 
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| terms, restore nearly the state of affairs 
: which existed before emancipation. France, 
'the Fenian leaders may say, would prevent 
that. We see noearthly reason why France 
should, for Ireland would be a terrible em- 
_barrassment to her, enabling England, in 


erner ; the pride of a Virginian to a negro every European convulsion, to compel her 
is gentleness compared with the pride of a to exert her whole strength to detend a 
Protestant of Ulster to any “ native ” what- | colony divided by four hundred miles of sea; 
soever. The two peoples difler radically in but supposing that France did, Ireland, as 
race, creed, and civilisation, in their funda- | O’Connell is said to have foreseen clearly, 
mental theories of land, in the tendencies would not then be an independent Repub- 
of their dreams, in their notions of social | lic but a French dependency. ‘That may 
organisation, — in everything, in short, | be a very happy fate, — we are not arguing 
which has ever divided mankind. They | that— but it 1s not the fate the Fenians 
have waged an internecine war for six hun-' avowedly desire. Then there is America? 
dred years, during which they have built; Well, we ask the American Irish them- 
up a popular literature of hostility; they | selves,on what grounds they believe that 
renew this war in streets and alleys every . the United States, if tley interfered at all, 
year, and they are ready at this moment as | would interfere on their side? ‘The free- 
ever to fight it out, if only England would holders of the States are not Catholics. 
let them, “to the bitter end.” It is a cer- | They would have no special interest, Eng- 
tainty, if anything in politics is certain, that | lish power once abolished, in helping one 
the independence of Ireland would be the | side more than another. They have no 
signal for a civil war, which would be a| sentimental love for the Fenian character, 
struggle at once of races, of creeds, and of | considered by itself. The Scoich have as 
civilizations, and would end only in the! strong a hold in America as the Irish, the 





subjugation or expulsion of one or the other 
side. The Fenians, probably, think their 
superiority not doubtful ; but some of them, 
at least, have read something, and we ask 
them to ponder carefully these facts. The 
Northerners in Ireland are relatively as 
strong against the Southerners as ever the 
Scotch were in their contest of centuries 
with England, and England never won. 
They are quite as favourably situated, for 
England never conquered even the Low- 
lands; they are not liable to be betrayed 
by their own leaders; they are the richer 
of the two Irish peoples; and they possess, 
we will not say the higher but the more 
efficient civilisation. ‘They possess, more- 
over, by the confession of all men, one 
special quality which the Scotch had not,— 
a quality often found in very inferior but 
never in feeble races, — the faculty of gov- 
erning, of keeping energetically and con- 
tinuously at the top. No race exists so 
disposed towards strict military organisa- 
tion; and we do not doubt that within a 
month of independence, Ulster would be a 
strong military State, governed by men 
with a distinct plan for ruling the island, 
with an army based on the Prussian system, 
and able to hire auxiliaries from all the 
world. It is more than probable that they 
would reconquer the island, and allying 
themselves with England on their own 


_Germans are stronger yet, and the true 
| Yankees the strongest of all, and each of 
those three classes would be impelled, by 
every peculiarity in their characters, to side 
with the stern domineering Teutonic Puri- 
tans, then under process of extirpation by 
Celtie Catholics, of greater number than 
themselves. That latent, but very strong 
dislike between the Amerivans and the 
Irish, which comes up in every riot, would, 
in all probability, break into a flame, and 
Ireland, if Americanized at all, would be 
Americanized after the Puritan, and not 
after the Fenian fashion. Anyhow, it would 
not be an independent Republic of the 
Swiss kind which the Fenians would have 
formed, but a dependent Republic of the 
American kind. Grant everything the 
Fenians imagine to be true, and still their 
favourite dream would be as far off as ever, 
much further off than it would be if they 
were again a colony of Great Britain. The 
real analogy of their position is not Poland 
or Venetia, but Bohemia, where four mil- 
lions of Czechs, controlled by an immutable 
geographical position, vainly try to destroy 
the power of the million and a quarter of 
Germans quartered among them, and dream 
dreams of winning their au‘onomy by the 
aid of a race whose political creed is summed 
up in their own proverb, “in Heaven gne 
God; on earth one Czar.” 
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From The Spectator. 


SIR S. BAKER’S ABYSSINIA.* 


Tus charming volume, better written 
than most essays and fuller of interest than 
most;novels, ought to have had for its second 
title “ The Compensations of African Trav- 
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dreds of men in England who would dare 
all he suffered in this journey to go through 
his experience, to roam like a little prince 
with a hunting camp through a territory 
where it is possible to “ make a mixed bag 
of elephants, hippopotami, buffaloes, giraffes, 
and great numbers of the large antelopes,” 
with an occasional lion or crocodile by way 








el.” It is a record of a year passed by Sir | of appetizing variety. Glorious scenery, a 
- SamueFBaker in exploring the Abyssinian | tolerable climate, perfect independence of 
affluents of the Nile, and educating himself | civilized restraint, and a preserve of that 
for his great expedition to the Lakes of| kind make up temptations such as would 
Central Africa. During his journey he | suffice to make Charles Ruxton turn in his 
visited every tributary of the great stream, | grave, cause Mr. Grantley Berkeley to re- 
and settled to his own satisfaction the pre- | pent time wasted in the prairies, and in- 
cise causes of the ancient problem — its an- | duce foxhunters to confess with a sigh that, 
nual overflow. The main, or rather the | after all, hunting is always improved by the 
permanent, flow of water in the river is! presence of a quarry worth pursuing. Ri- 
derived from the lakes ; but if this were all, | ding to hounds in a good country may some-__{\ 
the Nile would be a comparatively equable | times be exciting enough, but what is it to 
stream, rising and falling like the Ganges, | a ride like Rodur Sherrif’s, with a wild 
but never overflowing its valley, which with- | elephant behind you, and a certainty that if 
out that overflow would be a desert traversed | your horse stumbles your life is not worth 
by two narrow belts of cultivation. The | five seconds’ purchase, — that it will be no 
main stream, however, is reinforced in sum- ease of a “ spill” or a broken bone, but of 
mer by eight or nine mountain torrents, of instant death by crushing ?— 
which two, the Blue Nile and the Atbara, : 7 
are of enormous magnitude, br i ‘ 
all during the dry seacen pate we . “Rodur Sherrif rode a bay mare, that, hat- 


|ing been thoroughly trained to these encout- 
They fill suddenly about the 20th Tune, | tors, was perfect at her work. Slowly and 


from the sudden melting of the Abyssinian | goofy she advanced towards her wary antago: 
snows and the commencement of the rains, | nist, until within about eight or nine yards of 
and it is the tremendous rush of these sur- | the elephant’s head ; the creature never moved, 
plus or additional waters which causes the | and the mise en scéne was beautiful ; not a word 
main stream to overflow, and deposit its) was spoken, and we kept our place, amidst utter 
burden of fertilizing black mud, a burden | stillness, which was at length broken by a snort 








derived, Sir S. Baker considers, mainly | 
from the Atbara, which is so impregnated | 
as to be called by the natives the Black | 
Water. It is therefore conceivable that a| 
Sovereign wicked enough and _ scientific | 
enough to turn the course of the Atbara and 
the Blue Nile, deflecting them towards the 
Red Sea, might destroy the prosperity of| 
Egypt at a blow. Even a diversion of the | 
Atbara might produce infinite mischief, and | 
it is by no means certain that the system of 
weirs whieh Sir S. Baker recommends | 
might not create a new Delta at a very | 
heavy expense to the old one. 

It is scarcely, however, as a book of mere 
“ travels” that ordinary readers are devour- 
ing this volume, but as a narrative of ad- 
venture of the most exciting kind, of sport 
such as scarcely another traveller ever had. 
African travel is dreary enough sometimes, 
as Sir S. Baker found when he tried to 
reach the Lakes; but there must be hun- 


* The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the Sword 





Hunters of the Humran Arabs. By Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. London: Macmillan. 1867. 


from the mare, who gazed intently at the ele- 
phant, as though watching for the moment of 
attack. One more pace forward, and Rodur 
sat coolly upon his mare, with his eyes fixed 
upon those of the elephant. For an instant I 
saw the white of the eye nearest to me; ‘ Look 
out, Rodur, he’s coming!’ I exclaimed. With 
a shrill scream, the elephant dashed upon him 
like an avalanche! Round went the mare as 
though upon a pivot, and away over rocks 
and stones, flying like a gazelle, with the 
monkey-like form of little Rodur Sherrif leaning 
forward, and looking over his left shoulder as 
the elephant rushed after him. Fora moment I 
thought he must be caught. Had the mare 
stumbled, all. were lost; but she gained in the 
race after a few quick bounding strides, and 
Rodur, still looking behind him, kept his dis- 
tance so close to the elephant, that its out- 
stretched trunk was within a few fect of the 
mare’s tail. Taher Sherrif and his brother 
Ibrahim swept down like faleons in the rear. 
In full speed they dexterously avoided the 
trees, until they arrived upon an open ground, 
when they dashed up close to the hind-quarters 
of the furious elephant, who, maddened with the 
excitement, heeded nothing but Rodur and his 
mare, that were almost within its grasp. 
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When.close to the ’tail of the elephant, Taher 
Sherrif’s sword flashed from its sheath, as grasp- 
ing his trusty blade he leapt nimbly to the 
ground, while Ibrahim caught the reins of his 
horse ; two or three bounds on foot, with the 
sword clutched in both hands, and he was close 
behind the elephant; a bright glance shone 
like lightning, as the sun struck upon the de- 
scending steel; this was followed by a dull 
crack, as the sword cut through skin and sinews, 
and settled deep in the bone, about twelve 
inches above the foot. At the next stride, the 
elephant halted dead short in the midst of its 
tremendous charge.” j 


And even this is less exciting than the race 
after flying rhinoceroses described at page 
359, a mad race improved by the chance 
that the mighty beasts might turn, and 
perhaps heave horse and man alike into the 
air. Orif he is curious in game, let the 
sportsman imagine stalking a herd of gi- 
raffes, possibly more than a hundred in 
number, with extraordinary power of vision, 
scent like that of stags, and superior speed, 
and flesh which Sir S. Baker, who has eaten 
most things, from blubber to patés de foie 
gras, declares to be the best he ever tasted ; 
or harpooning the hippopotamus, a brute 
which, if excited, can crunch his assailant, 
in two, whieh can run till no man may es- 
cape, which will go up a precipitous ravine, 
and does not fear aclear dive from a point 
twenty feet above the water. He is worth 
bagging apparently, even if he did not 
_ d, as he does, hundreds of pounds of 

ighly edible meat, 200 Ibs. of fat, coor- 
batches or whips to the number of 200 per 
hide, and teeth which are eagerly purchased 
by dentists, because the ivory will not dis- 
colour. Crocodiles are not nice to eat, 
though natives eat them ; but there is some- 
thing in shooting or harpooning a scaled, 
yellow-green monster, who can swallow a 
human being at a bite, which appeals 
strongly to the imagination. Ofsmaller game 
there appears to be no end, the most plen- 
tiful of all being the gazelles, of which Sir 
S. Baker relates one extremely amusing sto- 
ry, to us perfectly new. The Arabs course 
them with dogs, relying upon a mental pecu- 
liarity, without analogy, we imagine, in the 
animal kingdom. The gazelle runs away 
and beats the dogs completely, but becomes 
so proud of the feat, so vainglorious of its 
speed, that it stops and executes a kind of 
war dance, bounding and gambolling with 
exultation, until it exhausts its strength, 
and is at last run down. There is some- 
thing almost human in that absurdity, as, 
strange to say, there is in one of the tricks 
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of the crocodile. We could hardly quote a 
better specimen of Sir S. Baker’s style as 
naturalist and sportsman than this charming 
little description : — 


‘« Few creatures are so sly and wary as _ the 
crocodile. I watch them continually as they 
attack the dense flocks of smail birds that 
throng the bushes at the water’s edge. These 
birds are perfectly aware of the danger, and ° 
they fly from the attack, if possible. The 
crocodile then quietly and innocently lies upon 
the surface, as though it had appeared quite by 
an accident; it thus attracts the attention of 
the birds, and it slowly sails away to a consider- 
able distance, exposed to their view. ‘The 
birds, thus beguiled by the deceiver, believe 
that the danger is removed, and they again 
flock to the bush, and once more dip their thirs- 
ty beaks into the stream. Thus absorbed in 
slaking their thirst, they do not observe that 
their enemy is no longer on the surface. A 
sudden splash, followed by a huge pair of jaws 
beneath the bush that engulfs some duzens of 
victims, is the signal unexpectedly given of the 
crocodile’s return, who has thus slily dived, and 
hastened under cover of water to his victims. 
I have seen the crocodiles repeat this manceu- 
vre constantly ; they deceive by a feigned re- 
treat, and then attack from below.”’ 


Nothing seems so far from humanity as 
the crocodile, yet if that statement is cor- 
rect, and there isno reason to doubt it, the 
crocodile must in some low way exercise a 
reason. No instinct would tell him that a 
trick like that would give birds a momenta- 
ry courage. The book is full of stories like 
this, showing a keenness of observation 
which might have made Sir S. Baker, in- 
deed may yet make him, as eminent as a 
naturalist as he has been as a traveller, sto- 
ries delightful to readers who never hunt, 
and are naturalists only by force of study. 
There are men in England who would class 
among such stories his account of the Tok- 
rooris, the Mohammedan negroes of Darfur, 
a territory sealed by its ruler against Euro- 
peans. These men are entirely black, of 
the negro type, but they have the one vir- 
tue always denied even by Sir S. Baker to 
negroes, indomitable, incessant industry. 
They will not work well for wages, differ- 
ing in that respect from Chinese, but when 
working for themselves they rival them in 
assiduity : — 


‘“« They are seldom unemployed ; and while 
the Arab may be seen lazily stretched under 
the shade of a tree, the Tokroori will be seen 
spinning cotton, or working at something that 
will earn a few piastres. Even during the 
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march, I have frequently#@en my. men - gather 
the.cotton from some deserted ‘bush, and imme- 
* diately improvize a spindle, by sticking a reed 
through a piece of camel-dung, with which they 
would spin the wool into thread, as they 
walked with the earavan. My Tokrooris, had 
never been idle during the time they had been in 
~ my service, butthey were at work inthe camp 
during every spare minute, either employed in 
making sandals from elephant’s, or buffalo’s 
‘hide, or whips and bracelets from the rhinoce- 
ros skin, which they cleverly polished. Upon 
our arrival at Gallabat, they had at least a cam- 
el-lomd of all kinds of articles they had manu- 
factured. On the following morning I had 
found them sitting in the market-place, having 
established stalls, at which they were selling all 
the various trophies of their expedition — fat, 
hides, whips, sandals, bracelets, &c.” 


A hopeful people, one would think, and | 
we wish Sir S. Baker had described them | 
‘a little more minutely, the effect of Moham- 
medanism on the negro character being a 
point as yet insufficiently studied. What 
makes these men toil? They drink, and 





Sir S. Baker scarcely seems to like them, 
yet he gives a singular account of their good | 
qualities. They all mutinied one morning, | 
and professed a great desire to visit Mecca, | 
which he forbade under threats of reporting | 
them to the Governor of Kalariff, but al- 
lowed one man to go: — 


“Taking advantage of this moment of con- 
fusion, I called forward “ the buffulo”’ Abder- 
achman, as I heard that he had really contem- 
plated a pilgrimage to Mecca. ‘ Abderach- 
man,’ I continued, ‘ you are the only man who 
has spoken the truth. Goto Mecca! and ma 
God protect you on the journey ; I should not 
wish to prevent you from performing your du- 
ty as a Mahometan.’ Never were people 
more dumbfounded with surprise; they re- 
treated, and formed a knot in consultation, 
and in about ten minutes they returned to me, 
old Moosa and Hadji Ali both leading the pilgrim 
Abderachman by the hands. They had given 
in; and Abderachman, the buffalo of the par- 
ty, thanked me for my permission, and with 
tears in his eyes, as the camels were about to 
start, he at once said good-bye. ‘ Embrace 
him!’ eried old Moosa and Hadji Ali; and in 
an instant, as I had formerly succumbed to the 
maid Barraké, I was actually kissed by the 
thick lips of Abderachman the unwashed! 
Poor fellow! this was sincere gratitude with - 
out the slightest humbug; therefore, although 
he was an odoriferous savage, I could not help 
shaking him by the hand and wishing him a 
prosperous journey, assuring him that I would 
watch over his comrades like a father, while in 
my service. In a few instants these curious 
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GIFTS. 


people were led by a sudden and new impulse ; 
my farewell had perfectly delighted old Moose 
and Hadji Ali, whose hearts were won. ‘ Say 
good-bye to the Sit!’ (the lady) they shouted 
to Abderachman ; but I assured them that it 
was not necessary to go through the whole 
operation to which I had been subjected, and 
that she would be contented if he only kissed 
her hand. This he did with the natural grace 
of a savage, and was led away crying, by his 
companions, who embraced him with tears, and 
they parted with the affection of brothers.” 


With this characteristic anecdote of the 
praans power of an Englishman when 
e chooses to exercise it we conclude our 
notice of the best book of sporting adven- 
ture it was ever our lot to read, a boo 
none the less interesting because its author 
was hunting only in the intervals of a great 
and successful effort to increase geographi- 
cal knowledge. 


LOVE’S GIFTS. 


I gave my love a fan before she knew 
I loved her more than dared my tongue im- 
art: 
She took it with a smile ;. but saw not through 
Mine eyes that I had given her first my heart. 
O fan, how envied I the happy air 
Thou brought’st a-wooing to that face so fair ! 


Y | I gave her flowers — Nature’s living gems ; 


The likest thing on earth to her I’ve known ! 
All beauty, grace, and sweetness ; diadems 

To bind her brows, and pogies for her zone. 
O happy flowers, what had I given to lie, 
Like ye, on that fair breast, though but to die! 


I gave my love aring. No costly prize ; 
Naught but a little simple hoop of gold. 
She placed it on her fingers with sweet sighs, 
And sweeter looks, that made my tongue 
more bold. 
“©O happy ring upon that hand to shine! 
O lovely lady, would that hand were mine ! ” 


love gave me —a kiss. O wanton air, 
envy thee no more! O luckless flow’rs, 


“Y 

I breathe fresh life upon that bosom fair, q 
Where ye but perish in a few short hours. 

O ring, a finger thou dost clasp alone! 

My arms encircle all — for she is all mine own ! 








